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Interchange, 

The world seems on a grand picnic, and in- 
vestigating committees are sent forth on every 
conceivable errand. The very spirit of loco- 
motion is rampant, and pervades all classes. 
The least favored are now under consideration, 
and means are gathered to transport them for a 
day from dens, alleys, and the shelter of steps 
and sheds, to green fields, cosy nooks and lim- 
pid streams. Beside, and by la créme de la 
créme, they are not forgotten—a noticeable fea- 
ture of our times. 

Kind people open their grounds to the public; 
and velvety lawns, which vie with the highest 
English culture, are unbarred to the gaze of 
hundreds and thousands. A few cents will bring 
us within range of these deligntful spots, made 
superlatively fine by the combinations of orig- 
inal site, skillful arrangement, graceful houses 
faultless in color, wonderful lights and shades 
reflected from surrounding objects, orioles and 
robins who apparently own the vast acres, 
choicest specimens of stock, well-filled, ample‘ 
barns, hot-houses—gems in themselves—ponds 
for swans and ducks, side-forests, rocks, mosaic 
stone walls, observatories, and drives a mile in 
length. More than this. Galleries of paint- 
ings, selected at immense cost, statuary, and 
articles of vertu, are regularly opened for those | 
who choose to avail themselves of these noble 
wrivileges. All honor to such! They are gen- 
uine benefactors, educators, and stewards of 
God’s bounty. ‘They share what is often earned 
by hard toil, ceaseless perseverance and vigi- 
lance. They are examples of possibility ; speci- 
mens of American thrift; products of republi- 
can institutions. They are growths; and this 
should be recollected by those who seek magic 
paths of riches. Time is needed for them as 
well as the trees. Occasionally one of the lat- 
ter stands out in bold relief, on their very 
premises, a monarch of the enclosure. Once it 
was a sapling, but years of soil, sun and air 
have converted it into fairest proportion, closest 
fibre, and the mellowed hues of trunk and 
boughs. It commands deserved attention. 

Our numerous baths draw out the multitude, 
and are a universal exhilaration. They tend to 
freshness of spirit as well as person, and are 
free as the blessed rain. Neighboring beaches 
are opportune attractions, and goals for high 
and low. How much of wayside life is digested 
and stored away in these transient trips! How 
many little amenities are extended; what pleas- 
ant chats; what interesting mementos; and in 
the incidental accidents by rail and sea what ex- 
traordinary heroism is displayed! By a divine 
impulse a few are sacrificed, that many may 
live. 

We shudder at the alarm which announces 
danger to friend or stranger. How prompt the 
offer of assistance from neighboring towns! 
What a tilt to save manuscripts, books, and val- 
uables of all sort! What risk amorg the firemen 
as they scale giddy heights, stand on burning 
rafters, and spring like gazelles from danger to 
Fiction and battle- 
fields pale before their unpremeditated acts. 
Brave souls! how they touch our gratitude! 

Our warp and woof are woven of strange 
varieties; pleasure and pain, comedy and trag- 
edy, blend per force. One loses her all, while 
unlooked-for accession comes to over-filled cof- 
fers. Here a retinue of servants are set to 
guard and amuse precious scions, and there the 
young widowed mother goes to daily toil, leav- 
ing her tiny innocents, lovely as fairies it may 
be, to their own care and that of the angels. 
All harmful things are put out of the way, and 
when weary they drop upon the pillows which 
strew the floor, or watch for the click in the 
key-hole—the signal for a loving word and cov- 
eted crust. 

What a welling up of good feeling every- 
where! How we lingered over those who en- 
chanted us with almost transcendent music, 
claiming one piece more. Did we not part with 
better mutual understanding than we met at 
first? Was there not an aggregate gain? 

And when scholars and statesmen, bent on in- 
vestigation, near our shore, how eager are mer- 
chants and citizens to bid them welcome, and to 
lay open and explain most valuable knowledge! 
Time, money and heart are at their Bervice, and 
we gladly furnish requisite aid. Denizens of 
every clime and degree of civilization find hos- 
pitality. We shuffle, mix and glean the es- 
sence of brotherhood from ‘‘Spotted Tail,” one of 
our aborigines, to Iwakura, ambassador from a 
higherto-sealed country. The highest dignita- 
ries are tempted abroad; and doors once opened 
ean never be closed, for humanity fills the gap 
and will not step aside. 

True or false, the watchword must be for the 
race; and so our immediate political phenom- 
enon has its root in sugar-coated ‘‘reconcilia- 
tion,” and lures many able and vigorous think- 
ers. Somehow there is a subtle monitor which 
calls out, ‘‘Hot chestnuts! Remember the fire 
Which once burned is not yet quenched. The 
old embers may revive when newly fanned.” 
Repentance should be the basis of forgiveness. 
The principle is right, but the conditions are 
not yet ready. So it behooves us to exercise 
common-sense and watch for the inspirational 
man. Counter-currents are useful, but we 
should beware of the under-tow. 

We are true in our common aspiration and 
gravitation; but now, as ever, we must observe 
checks and balances. Sarely, if slowly, we 
shall approximate towards our destiny. 





An Open Vision. 
me 
WRITTEN FOR THE COMMONWEALTH. 

John Cox and I were on the crowded street, 

Seeing the people passing to and fro ; 
He was expecting, so was I, to meet 

A Mrs. Plummer, whom I used to know. 
She had emigrated to parts unknown ; 

I had not seen her for many a year; 

CoX said she most bewitchingly had grown, 
“And told me, also, she was staying here. 
When I knew her, her name was Fanny Fox, 
She married Plummer twenty years ago— 

And now, as widow, had her eye on Cox, 
And he was willing that it should be so. 
As maiden, she was slim and rather fair, 
Of ready speech and bright as morning sky ; 
She had some drawbacks, such as reddish hair, 
And slight strabismus in her soft blue eye. 
She had some property, but not enough 
To neutralize with me her hair and eyes, 
For I was made of sentimental stuff— 
Lucky for her that some thought otherwise. 
1 let her slide; so others seemed to, too, 
And she was maiden twelve long years and 


more ; 
When, closeonthirty, but labelled twenty-two, 
She took with Plummer, who was fifty-four. 


He died and left her rich—just then said Cox, 


splendid woman, scarce a trace of Fox, 

Or reddish hair, or strabismatic eyes. 

A score of years had turned her red hair grey, 
In correllation silver-set her face ; 

Thus placed in better light her features gay 

Shew the strabismus as an added grace. 


Has one ne’er seen an eye so slight oblique 
It gave a coaxing look to beauty’s pride— 
An added fascination, so to speak? 
Well such was Fanny’s from her autumn side. 
Time usually makes its mark on women’s faces, 
Its record, also, otherwise than there— 
Wilts the ripe fruit, or wrinkles it in places; 
But this fair woman wag exception rare. 
Treading on the heels of the harvest moon 
Comes the joyous time, called ‘‘Indian sum- 
mer,” 
Surpassing oft the balmy air of June— 
It now seemed present—as Mrs. Plummer. 
Her skin was soft, her face was full and fair, 
So lighted up with hope and pleasure— 
In short, so youthful, fresh and debonatre, 
I envied Cox this double treasure. 
Her hair, I said, was glossy silver-grey, 
Hanging down in curls, in rich profusion ; 
With braids and twists, some carelessly astray, 
But all her own hair—no substitution. 
She wore it short in front, carelessly curled, 
As present fashion and taste had taught her; 
It glistened in bunches, the way ’twas twirled, 
Like moonbeams reflected in rippling water. 


Now, having seen Mrs. Plummer’s tresses— 
The silver-setting to a face so fair— 

Insipid seemed young girls and their caresses 
And spoiled my taste for cheaper shades of hair. 





The experience which is here related, 

When I awoke, I found was but a dream; 
But based on facts, in part, as they are stated, 
* And fancies too, which may be what they seem. 


It was a dreary place, all sand and rocks ; 
How I came there this record does not tell; 
But I was talking with the late John Cox— 
The grave had closed on him I knew full well. 


How ‘‘sand and rocks” became a crowded street, 
How other changes that in dreams occur, 

How one without surprise the dead can meet 
As things of course, ’tis needless to refer. 


It did not seem irrational or queer 
To thus confabulate in common speech 
With this old friend, who had been dead a year— 
Strange things these dreams, and sometimes 
wisdom, teach. 


Cox spoke of death as one would emigration, 
Told me of people living ‘‘over there ;” 

Advised me to quit this rough location, 

’ But adding ‘‘J was safe most anywhere.”; 


In this connection many things he stated 
Did time permit and my mem’ry recall ; 
But Mrs. Plummer’s story here related 
Has interested me the most of all. 
For she, as well as Cox, had long been dead, 
Her flesh and bones were turning into clay ; 
That radiant face and silver-mounted head 
Seems now her portrait as she looks to-day. 
It was, upon reflection, I feel impressed, 
A spirit-picture that this dream unrolled; 
Spirit-ladies, then, are elegantly dressed, 
And very handsome there as they grow old. 
JOHN WETHERBEE. 








COMMUNICATIONS. 


“Uncle Sam” Interviews “H. G.” 

Mister Epitur:—I told you in my last that 
I was determined to stick to Greeley till I had 
got him cornerd where he couldn’t get away and 
hev that little talk out about his carryin’s on 
with the Demokrats. It was a long stern-chase, 
but I finally overhauled him. He had become 
so familyer with the tick-tacks of the Tammany 
ring that a good deal of strategy was required 
in order to pin him. I followed his trail pretty 
sharp, intendin’ to light on him as soon as I 
could catch him out of sight and hearin’ of his 
watchful keepers. At last I larned he had 
stolen off to Chappaquaw to see how his potater 
patch was gettin’ along, and I took the next 
train out there, and found him hard at work 
with a stout cudgel about five feet long, smashin’ 
round among the vines at a furious rate. I in- 
quired of a farmerish-lookin’ chap, who stood 
leanin’ over the fence lookin’ at him and grinnin’ 
from ear-to-ear, what upon airth Greeley was 
about. *‘O,” sez he, ‘‘nothin’ only killin’ a few 
little harmless rose-bugs he hes jest diskivered 
onhis vines. But I guess the vines are sufferin’ 
a good deal more than the bugs,” séz he, as he 
went off larfin. It made me feel pesky bad to 
see so good a lot of squash and pumkin and po- 
tater vines bein’ ruined, and, in hopes of savin’ 
some of them from destruckshun, [ attrackted 
his attenshun by whistlin’ ‘‘Dixie” pretty loud. 
The trick was amusinly sucksessful, for as soon 
as he heard it he dropt the stick and took a bee- 
line for the fence where I was standin’, natrally 
supposin’ that one of his new Southern friends had 
come to see him. I was hid bythe fence so that he 
didn’t know me till he had got close up and took 
my hand, which I good-naturdly offered, for I 
wanted to consitiate him and hev a good talk. 
He at once insisted that I should go all over his 
farm with him and see what he knew about the 
bizness, but I told him I was in a hurry and 
couldn't stop then. 

**Well,” sez he, puttin’ a bold face on the 
matter, ‘‘I spose you want to know about my 
politikal vues.” ‘Yes,” sez I, “that’s exactly 
what I’m here for; and the first thing Id like to 
know is, are you a Demokrat or a Republikan, or 
a Lib’ral Republikan Demokrat, or a Lib’ral 
Demokratick Republican, or a what-is-it, or a 
what?” ‘Well, Uncle Sam,” sez he, ‘names 
don’t amount to much, you know, and we keep 
a large assortment so as to suit all kinds of cus- 
tomers. Up North here I'm generally reckened 
as a Lib'ral Republikan, in the Middle States as 
a Lib'ral Demokrat, and in the Gulf States a 
strate brevet Demokrat, because there's nobody 
down there except Demokrats that will vote for 
me, and it would be askin’ ruther too much of 
them to give up their life-long principles and their 
name too on such short notis.” ‘‘Well,” sez I, 
‘why do your Northern friends cail you a Lib’ral 
Republikan?” ‘*Because,” sez he, ‘‘they want 
to split the Republikan party, and in fact must 
do it, in order to elect me, and they think they 
can do it a good deal easier with that name than 
with any other.” ‘*What do you think of Sum- 
ner's letter to the cullerd men? Do you think 
it will hev much effect at the South?” ‘‘No,” 
sez he, ‘‘it wan't wrote for the niggers, but for 
the North. Sumner knew well enough that the 
blacks were all dead sureforGrant. My party is 
a white man’s party, and Sumner's letter was in 
reality a white man’s letter, although it pre- 
tends to be wrote to the blacks. Sumner haint 
any influence dewn South with any color, but 
expects he can draw off Republikans at home. 
The letter give the Demokrats an awful start, 





‘‘Look! here she comes! I saw, with some 
surprise, 





and caused s good deal of cussin’ and swearin 


among ’em, for he cracked the Republikan whip 
over them in a way that didn’t suit the ‘unterri- 
fled exactly; but Tilton and Co. got out a cir- 
cular explainin’ that those parts of the letter 
were meant exclusively for Republikans who 
were on the fence, and didn’t apply to real true- 
blue Demokrats at all—or, as Tilton put it, it 
was to be understood by them in a Pickwickian 
sense.” 

* “Well,” sez I, “Mr. Greeley, if I rightly un- 
derstand the Cincinnati platform, the chief plank 
in it on which the ‘combination’ travels is the 
civil servis reform plank.” ‘‘Yes,” sez he, 
“that’s a strong card.” ‘‘And what, may I ask, 
will that ‘reform’ be? and how will it be fixed?” 


“O,” sez he, ‘I explained that all out,in my | 


letter to Karl Shirts, the other day, and made it 
as plain as the nose on your face,” ‘Well,’ 
sez I, ‘if I understand that letter, the reform is, 
that the president must be an honest man aad, 
appint honest men to offis, Wou shink ‘exam, 
inin boards’ are humbugs, and that the whole 
patronage of the government should, be left en- 
tirely in the hands of the ‘honest’ president?” 
Yes,” sez he, ‘‘that’s about it, I think.” ‘‘Well,” 
sez I, ‘‘that’s about where it always has been. 
left, I believe, and every opposition party since 
the government was formed has-brought the 
same old charges of corruption and dishonesty 
agin the party in power, and hev made the same 
identikle promises of ‘reform’ if the people 
would only put them: in offiis.” “‘Well,” sez he, 
growin’ red in the face, and nervous, ‘‘Grant is 
a great raskal, anyhow, and his own party are 
sick to death of him, and would be glad to get 
rid of him.” ‘But it seems a trifle quecr to 
me,” sez I, ‘if that’s the fact, why on airth one 
single solitary Kongreshinal deestrict couldn’t be 
found in the whole of these United States 
where the honest people could be induced to 
combine and send a ‘“‘reform” delegate to Phil- 
adelphy. It looks to me as though the people 
didn’t take much stock in the corrupshin 
charges, but looked upon them as the old dodge 
that is played every four years by hungry oflis- 
seekers.” 

‘Well, how do you get along with your Injun 
friends—the Tammany tribe, I mean? I s’pose 
they are pretty well supplied for the present 
with beads and blankits and wampum, aint 
they ?” 
that some of them hev been a little thievish; 
but on the whole, for a set of redskins, they do 
about as well as could be expected. A good 
many of them have lately been under convic- 
tion, and most of ’em have been converted with 
the rest of the Demokratic party. At any rate, 
they seem willin’ to spend a pile of their ill- 
gotten gains for the good cause, which I look 
upon as a hopeful sign. They hev attended 
several ‘‘love-feasts” on Saturdays, as a suita- 
ble preperashin for the Sabbath in New York, 
and I have great hopes that their reformashin is 
ginuwine.” ‘‘Amen!” sez I, ‘‘for the ‘Lord 
knows they need it bad enough. But I‘would 
advise you to keep a sharp eye on ’em, for these 
Tammany rogues are a trecherous lot of sar- 
pents, and will break their treatys as quick as 
they will a man’s head ora bank-safe.” Gree- 
ley seemed considerably flustered ‘at this pint, 
and didn’t seem to know what to say. Butaftera 
while an idee struck him. Brightenin’ up a lit- 
tle, sez he, ‘I rely a good deal on Sumner’s 
judgment; for he hes allways had the reputation 
of bein’ a safe political moralist, and he thinks 
all hands of the Democratic party are as: sound 
as a nut ‘on the goose.’ He sez the new 
reformashin beats anything of the kind since 
the days of Luther, and that these new con- 
verts fairly shame the old apossles of liberty in 
the lengths they are willii’ to go for freedom, 
and equal rights, and the ‘amendments,’ and 
anything else we may stand in need of to beat 
Grant; and that such old fogies as Gerrit 
Smith and Garrison and Phillips are nowhere.” 
**Well,” sez I, ‘‘as a friend I’d advise you not 
to take much stock in Sumner; for these same 
red-skins took his sealp once, and there’s con- 
sid’rable doubt as to whether his head is exactly 
level. He sez he never had any feelin’ agin 
anybody for that ugly job, and in fact never 
cared much about it, and perhaps thinks he is 
showing a first-rate Christian spirit. But just 
mention Grant to him, and this meekness and 
charity all disappears and the devil is to pay in 
A minnit. Depend upon it, there's a little ab- 
erration about there somewhere.” 

At this pint a tin-horn was heard, and Gree-” 
ley sed he must go to supper. I told him per- 
haps I'd see him agin some time, about several 
other matters, and then bid him good-by for the 
present. | Uncre Sam. 


Ameliorations of the Dentist’s Chair. 
Mr. Eprror :—If the question be not too. per- 
sonal, permit me to ask whether you and your 
friends are familiar with the ‘‘Dentist’s Arm 
Chair.” In case you may have imbibed a prej- 
udice against it, from brief interview, let me re- 
mind you of another indispensable institution, 
of whose fount it is said :— 
‘*There shallow draughts intoxicate the brain, 

While drinking largely sobers us again.” 

For myself, the memories of early days made 
me dread, as one of life’s calamities, an encoun- 
ter which, because of this dread, has been post- 
poned and postponed—I dare not tell how long. 
But these shades from the past pertained to the 
‘‘shallow draughts” of the poet, though their in- 
toxications were of quite another character. - 

My first recollection of personal dentistry, 
proper, is not of the said arm-chair, but of a 
parlor-floor in a country village. Don’t let 
anybody be shocked. We will not go back to 
the dark ages. Good Dr. C. was merely a phy- 
sician, but he ‘pulled teeth” for the accommo- 
dation of his friends. Kind soul that he was, 
he had to be coaxed todo a disagreeable job. So, 
seated as above, with no rest for back or arms, 
my head inclined at the angle of choking, fas- 
tened as in a vice, by his knees behind me, I 
awaited, in a state of incipient strangulation, the 
slow-coming forceps or more primitive hook. 
The offender was an upper tooth. One fearful 
wrench of the strong hand and sturdy steel sent 
a crash through all the bones of the cranium— 
as though every one was literally broken. For 
a time the tooth seemed to have the best of the 
conflict. The Dr. retreated as before a formi- 
dable antagonist, greatly to the relief of the 
suffocating throat and the suffering neck. But, 
armed with his trusty steel, he speedity renewed 
the onset, this time with complete success. 

In the name of victory he held aloft a slight- 
ly-decayed tooth, with three long prongs, two of 
which, incurved, met and touched at their points. 
“T never extracted such a one,” he said, ‘‘with- 
out breaking either the tooth or the bone. You 
may expect pieces.” Bat none ever appeared. 

Years afterwards, having another tooth 'to ex- 
communicate, I sought, in a city, a veritable 
dentist. The arm-chair was a decided improve- 
ment upon the level floor. But the refractory 


‘all. 


“Yes,” sez he, ‘‘and I'll freely admit]. 


the socket, despite the professional prowess of 
my new champion. Neither would yield; so 
the little piece of obstinacy compromised by 
breaking. Piece by piece the remnants were 
extracted. When his laborious task was done the 
dentist looked in my face and sprang for water. 
Lifting my eyes I caught in the mirror opposite 
a glimpse of pallor that explained his haste. 

After a few.similar experiences, in each of 
which the head gave, notice of.a general smash, 
is'it strange that one should have dreaded and 
deélayed.a tenfold siege of the sort? Was it not 
nataral to have been seeking to compare, pro 
and con, the relative merits of chloroform, 
‘laughing gas,” and the like? 

‘Suffice it that I called upon Dr. Mara with 
my thoughts full of the latter agent as safest of 
**You look like a person to whom one 
might talk,” he said. With this tribute to my 
vanity I listened attentively to the scientific de- 
scription of his process of operation.: He as- 
sured' me that no breath was reinhaled, the ex- 
halations. being caught and retained separate 
from the chloroform, which received fresh sup- 
plies: as needed, the Dr., meanwhile, watching 
the pulse.: He rarely allows the pulse to fall 
below fifty-six, never below fifty, and instantly 
removes the apparatus if unfavorable symp- 
toms occur. 

He is.so thoroughly convinced of the delete- 
rious nature of the ‘‘gas” that he utteriy. re- 
fuses to administer it. If his subjects in- 
sist on taking it on their own responsibility and 
still desire him to extract their teeth, he will. 
accompany them to the office of some one who 
gives it and there do his work while the in- 
fluence is upon them. 

Assuming, with a cheerful courage, the chair 
of state, I at first found nothing unpleasant in 
the inhalations. But there came a fearful mo- 
ment when all the aid was needed that-his words 
of safety and~care afforded. Remembering 
them, and conscious that his fingers were upon 
my pulse, I yet found new strength in a remark 
most opportunely made just there to my hus- 
band ; I distinctly heard it and noticed his calm 
tone and quiet, casual manner of expressing 
his confidence—his success already achieved. 
That strange apprehension passed in less time 
than its record takes. 

The next I knew my own voice was entreat- 
ing, ‘‘Don’t! O, don’t!” accompanied by a half- 
conscious, but futile, effort to shake off some 
undefined annoyance. ‘‘That is venous and not 
arterial blood,” said the doctor. The words, 
not spoken to me, brought me to a knowledge 
of the situation, which I accepted, subsiding, 
thereupon, into a childlike quiet. The work 
was done, and I knew it not. The roof of my 
mouth was like a field plowed all along the 
borders. Some tenor more teeth and roots had 
been removed in some thirty seconds of perfect 
unconsciousness, followed by a speedy and 
peaceful waking up to the great fact. 

Now, humanity bids me commend to my fel- 
low-sufferers an early application to the friend- 
‘ty powers that have done so much fur me. If 
any are halting, like my former self, between 
the vicious, pain-annihilating agonies, I beg 
you advise them to halt no longer. Dr. Mara 
will astonish them. He does not know that I 
have toid you this, but I take the liberty of 
promising, in his name, a wonderful triumph 
for those who will put their miserable teeth into 
his official custody. 

Arriving home with my lacerated mouth, I 
found a truly ‘‘healing balm,” both for soothing 
the pain and staunching the blood of the gums. 
This panacea, for many years of sickness more 
than a household-word in my husband’s family, 
is more general in its adaptation, more certain 
in its results, and less harsh in its application, 
than Perry Davis’s world-renowned ‘‘Pain-Kill- 
er.” I could wish every sufferer knew its 
value. L. 8. H. G. 

New Beprorp, Mass. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
Vacation Letters. 
FROM SOUTHEASTERNMOST CONNECTICUT. 
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SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Noank (Groton), Conn., Aug. 12, 1872. 

My last letter closed at North Hummock Isl- 
and Light, and this shall begin, also, at the isl- 
ands. These islands all belong to New York, 
ormostof them. Fisher’s Island, several miles 
in extent and forming Fisher’s Sound, is owned 
by one person, a widow lady. ‘The man who 
occupies the hotel on Bradford’s Island goes to 
Mystic (Greton) to vote, no objection being 
raised, so many New York voters (in speaking 
of New York here, they say ‘‘York,”) having 
summer residences in Conn. According to the 
laws of this State one cannot vote who is una- 
ble to read. A story was told me of a man who 
could not read who yet aspired to the franchise, 
the friend who undertook to assist at the cere- 
mony accompanying him to the office just before 
the hour of closing. A book was handed the 
man, who began to finger, first in one pocket 
then the other, in search of his glasses, when 
he found that he had forgotten them. A pair 
was furnished him, then another, through neither 
of which could he see toread. At length a pair 
was found through which he could see by hold- 
ing the book at considerable distance. During 
the search for glasses the friend managed to 
whisper in his ear the words of the printed 
page, ‘‘Wesleyan Text Book,” and the man 
read at arm’s length, ‘‘Western Tax Book!” 
adding, ‘‘D’ye think I couldn't rade? I could 
rade before yer head was big as a pay.” It is 
needless to add he passed! How farcical seems 
many of the practices connected with our fran- 
chise laws! Who would acquire the privilege, 
take upon himself the great responsibility thus, 
at the expense of truth? Does not the whole 
thing need revising? And may we not hope for 
something of the kind in the struggle for the 
recognition of women’s rights ? 

At the mouth of the Mystic river, about a 
mile across the water from Noank and connect- 
ed with the mainland on the other side by a 
small bridge, is a beautiful tract of land called 
Mason’s Island, belonging, I think, to Groton. 
It consists of a variety of swells, plains and 
marshes, wooded and rocky—just the place for 
picnics. The Noankers had a party there one 
day, and I went over in the afternoon. The 
colored boy who undertook to row us across— 
a party of four—seeming unequal to the task, a 
young lady—a pretty girl she is, teo—took one 
of the oars. Many of the ladies here can man- 
age a boat; a desirable accomplishment. I have 
made acquaintance with only a few natives of the 
place, among them some very good and kindly 
elderly ladies. At this party I saw some pretty 
girls and pleasant, happy-looking women. They 
did not have that care-worn look I have no- 
ticed in cities—the result, perhaps, of late 
hours and over-work. The men seemed jol- 
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than rush through the world. As the whole 
party at evening returned, in a small sloop, two 
little girls began to sing, ‘‘Out om the ocean 
sailing,” and other Sabbath-School songs, when 
soon a considerable chorus joined. Expressing 
my enjoyment to a lady, she replied, ‘‘All Noank 
can sing.” Noise and disturbance seem not 
to have reached this quiet place. How much of 
the good order is to be attributed to the minis- 
terI cannot say. He is a Baptist, and very pop- 
ular, a native of Wales, I am informed; and 
he certainly preaches the old theology with a 
power and pathos to which it is an enjoyment 
to listen. When I heard him, the doctrine of 
salvation by faith in Christ which he taught was 
warmly applauded by a person near me; but 
when the other and equally important side of 
the theory, the duty of ‘‘working out” one’s sal- 
vation, was inculcated, I thought the response 
less pronounced. 

Judging the natives of Connecticut by this 
village, Iam led to think if wooden nutmegs 
and such shams were ever manufactured in the 
State the maker was quite as likely to come 
from some other place as to be a native. Itwas 
related to me that last season a man came pre- 
tending to be an agent from a dry goods estab- 
lishment in Boston who perpetrated a little swin- 
dle upon the ladies. He had specimens of nice 
dress goods sealed in numbered envelopes which 
could be drawn by paying twenty-five cents at 
that time and an additional dollar when the 
dress-pattern was to be delivered, the next week. 
But that next week is still in the future. 

Groton seems to me an unusually large town— 
that is, if it runs back in proportion—extending 
along the coast from Stonington a distance of 
eight or nine miles to New London, or rather 
the Thames river, which is the dividing line. 
We went to New London one day in the cars, 
which cross the river on a ferry-boat. It was a 
delightful excursion along the Sound, the land 
and water meeting in such loving embraces, and 
along this most charming of rivers, On the 
ferry-boat we could look down to the light 
house near the mouth of the river, passing Fort 
Trumbull on the left or western bank, and 
on the east the ruins of the old Fort Gris- 
wold and the monument in memory of the 
massacre at the surrender of the fort during 
the Revolutionary war. New London is historic 
ground. ‘The town was also burned at the tak- 
ing of the tort. I was informed that Benedict 
Arnold, who betrayed the place to the enemy, 
had a sister residing there at the time with 
whom he dined the day previous. The sol- 
diers at the fort were expecting the enemy 
to come up the river, and were prepared to 
meet them in that direction; instead of which 
they landed near the mouth of the river and 
marched up inthe rear. It seems they resisted, 
but Col. Ledyard, the commander of the fort, 
was obliged to surrender, when the British offi- 
cer who received his sword made use of it to 
run it through the former owner. The dead 
were thrown together in a ditch dug for the pur- 
pose, and the wounded piled into carts and rat- 
tled down the steep bank toward the river. 

Duing the war of 1812 New London was 
blockaded, the ‘‘Constitution” having taken the 
British ship ‘‘Macedonian” and brought it into 
that port. 

“The ‘Macedonian,’ no finer ship could*swim ; 

Decatur knocked her gilt-work off, and then 

he took her in.” 

We passed an hour very pleasantly, that day, 
wandering round the streets of New London 
and among the moss-covered stones of an an- 
cient burial-place on a height in the middle of 
the city, which commanded a fine view sea- 
ward. 

I will finish this letter with some lines, or, 
rather, a song, on the battle at Fort Griswold. 
It was furnished me by one of those pleasant 
old ladies I have met at Noank, whose father 
was in the battle and who used to sing the song. 
With her feeble, trembling voice, in the most 
plaintive of tunes, she sang one verse to me :— 

In seventeen hundred and eighty-two, 
The sixth day of September, 

’Twas Groton and New London, too, 
Yet still that day remember. 

*Twas Arnold and his British troops 

New London set on fire. 

Poor women with their mournful looks 
Must o’er the fields retire. 

They sent their flag to Groton fort, 
Demanding a surrender ; 

Brave Col. Ledyard’s answer was, 
For to fight them he had rather. 

There was more than ten to one appeared, 
Marching in array of battle, 

And the grape-shot flew like showers of hail, 
And the cannons loud did rattle. 

And when our guns they would not bear, 
Shots with our hands we heaved; 

While others using pushing spears, 
Till some of their lives are bereaved. 

And when our works they got into, 
Our Colonel he was killed; 

And seeing that we were but few, 
For quarter then we cried. 

But still there were no orders given— 
To stop their hands could scarcely, 

Till some said there were orders given 
For the drums to beat a parley. 

Captain William said, “Be not dismayed, 
Losing your brave commander, 

For God will go our king to-day, 
And I'll go general under.” 

And the drums do beat and hautboys play, 
And the cannons loud do rattle; 

And ‘‘Abelile” was the tune we played, 
As we marched down to battle. 

The old fort now is in ruins, even the monu- 
ment a little leaning, like the tower of Pisa, 
but there is an earthwork near by, a little lower 
down the bank of the river, on which guns are 
mounted. To visit the place, one can leave the 
cars before they cross the ferry, and walk to 
the place, nearly a mile; or go on to New Lon- 
don, from whence a small ferry-boat crosses. 
From the latter place the walk is considerably 
less. PsyYcue. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


It is to be supposed tuat John Forsyth, of the 
Mobile Register, knows what he is about in sup- 
porting Greeley. And he does not hesitate to 
declare— 

_ This should be the motto, and the meaning, 
of every one of our party to-day: Democrats 
support Greeley and Brown as candidates of the 
Democracy ; and Democrats will elect them as 
the candidates, and as the only hope, of the 
Democracy! 


The Independent says, speaking of ‘‘lecture- 
bureaus,” &c.— 

Lecturers are under strong temptation to of- 
fer bribes to the managers for the unfair ad- 
vancement of their interests; and, if any such 
collusion has taken place, it is a corrupt and 
shameful piece of business. The bureaus 
should have no names on their lists except those 
of lecturers whom they can conscientiously 
recommend, and they should treat all their 
clients with absolute impartiality. Any failure 
to do this will certainly be found out in due sea- 
son, and it will. bring their houses down over 
their heads in a hurry. 


The Boston Young Men’s Christian Associa- 











tion has purchased the gymnasium building, 


corner of Tremont and Eliot streets. It is said 
that the gymnasium will be kept up, and it is 
further intimated as probable that the price of 
its yearly use will be reduced to $10, including 
membership. Those who may think of sub- 
scribing and joining the association on these 
terms will do well first to assure themselves 
whether they are liable to lose their right in the 
gymnasium, as well as their right of member- 
ship, without reason assigned, whenever the 
directors take a notion to expel them—that is, 
if their action towards Charles K. Whipple and 
Rev. J. L. Hatch be any criterion of their deal- 
ing with members ! 


A Dangerous Man.—The Galena Gazette 
has the credit of this effusion :— 


Grant is a bold, bad and dangerous man.— 
Greeley newspapers, in accord. 

‘*4 bold, bad man is General Grant,” 

Said Floyd one gloomy night, 

As out from Donelson he crept, 

And took his hasty flight. 

From Pillow’s trembling lips there came 

An echo sounding much the same; 

And Buckner thought his chief was right, 

Nor longer durst maintain the fight; 

And then down came the rebel ‘‘bars,” 

And from the fort hung stripes and stars. 

‘That Grant’s a Gangerous man,” said they ; 

And doubtless think the same to-day. 


‘‘4 bold, bad man is General Grant,” 
Said Beauregard one morn, 

As from the haughty traitor’s brow 
The victor’s wreath was torn; 

And from the field his legions went, 
By orders Geneial Grant had sent. 
Then Shiloh's field was ours again, 
Despite the host of rebel men, 

Who came an army boasting loud, 
And went a panic-stricken crowd; 
For Beauregard and all his men 
Perhaps thought Grant was dangerous then. 


‘“*A bold, bad man is General Grant,” 

Said Pemberton one day ; 

‘‘Entreaties are of no avail, 

He will not go away. 

A stubborn, mulish, dangerous man! 

He wants our rebel hides to tan.” 

And still Grant’s cannon raked the town 
Until the rebel flags came down; 

And then our banners, rent and torn, 

Were through the streets of Vicksburg borne. 
The ‘‘bold, bad man,” that glorious ‘‘Fourth,” 
Sent gladsome tidings to the North. 


‘*A bold, bad man is General Grant!” 

And poor Bragg’s eyes were dim 

With tears; said he, ‘‘I know 

’Tis useless fighting him.” 

And soon the cheers from Grant’s brave men 
On Lookout’s crest told where and when 
The rebel general had to run, 

And what that ‘‘bold, bad man” had done. 
‘That Grant’s a dangerous man,” he said, 

As from the field his army fied. 


‘*A bold, bad man is General Grant,” 
Said Lee, ‘‘that’s plain to see; 

He must be very bold, indeed, 

To think of whipping me.” 

Then Petersburgh and Richmond fell ; 
Then Appomattox—maybe—well ! 

At last our hero’s work was done; 

The final victory was won! 

Perhaps the people may forget 

These things, but then, they haven’t yet. 
They needed then such ‘‘dangerous” men, 
And think, perhaps, they may again. 

‘*A bold, bad, dangerous man is Grant ;” 
Jeff Davis thought the same, 

When, running off in crinoline, 

He to the ‘‘last ditch” came. 

A Ku-klux’s gentle voice was heard, 
And ‘Grant is dangerous!” averred. 

It needs must be that this is so, 

For all these rebels ought to know. 
Then Hall and Tweed—good honest men— 
Say ‘‘Grant is bold and bad,” and when 
Such men declare it, then, forsooth, 
Folks know that Sumner tells the truth! 


. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The Western Star, for September, seems to 
grow with each number more interesting and 
fascinating for those who love the marvellous. 


Every Saturday begins a new story, from the 
Saint Paul's, with to-day’s issue, in place of the 
“Yellow Flag” that has been so long occupying 
its opening pages. 

Ombra, by Mrs. Oliphant, forms the latest of 
Harper & Brothers’ select novels. It can safely 
be said that anything from her pen will arrest 
attention. This volume was evidently written 
in moments of the highest inspiration.—A. Wil- 
liams & Co. 


‘‘Not Pretty, but Precious,” and Other Short 
Stortes, designates, we suppose, as well as any 
other title, a collection of readable stories from 
John Hay, Mrs. Spofford, and other writers, 
which the Lippincotts of Philadelphia have put 
into neat form and paper covers. It is just the 
hand-book for summer leisure. Roberts Broth- 
ers send it to us. 


Cnawares, by the author of ‘‘The Rose Gar- 
den,” published by Roberts Brothers, is even 
better than the latter. The sweet, natural, sim- 
ple manner of bringing about the changes nar- 
rated is something peculiarly happy in the writ- 
ings of this authoress, and is specially manifest 
in the story called ‘‘Unawares.” The diction is 
not quite so excessively Frenchy as in ‘‘The 
Rose Garden,” and the little web of a plot wo- 
ven is more pleasing. 


The Journal of Speculative Philosophy, for 
the current quarter, is of more than usual 
generalinterest. It contains contributions from 
John Weiss, G. S. Hall and D. J. Snider that 
are food for any thoughtful reader; while the 
more transcendental will doubtless enjoy the 
‘Interpretation of Kant’s Kritik of Pure Rea- 
son,” ‘‘Hegel’s Philosophy of Art,” .‘‘Rosen- 
kranz on his Philosophy of Right,” and ‘‘The 
Parmaindes of Plato.” 


A set novel one would hardly suppose would 
lie in the way of ‘Oliver Optic;” yet in his 
The Way of the World he has shown that he 
can weave a very fair work of this character. 
It is true it does not deal with principles, or the 
motives that impel men to action, so much as 
narrates what has transpired. In this direction 
none is happier or more attractive than Mr. 
Adams. His characters are numerous and 
well-distributed, the plot judiciously construct- 
ed, and the action easy and natural. The ‘‘way 
of the world” which is depicted will be recog- 
nized at once by his satisfied readers.—Lee & 
Shepard. 

It is well, in discussing the great measures 
which underlie governmental administration, to 
go to the fountain-head of authority for specific 
systems. It is fortunate, therefore, that for 
free-traders and their theories there is so com- 
petent and clear a writer as John Stuart Mill. 
His Principles of Political Economy, which 
Lee & Shepard have lately put upon the com- 
munity in its original English form, associates 
the principles with their applications, and em- 
braces all the latest improvements which have 
been made in the theory of the subject. Sug- 
gestions on currency, foreign trade, coloniza- 
tion, etc., as among these later topics, are made, 
and the whole field is reviewed in a manner that 
indicates that the work is more complete than 
any since the time of Adam Smith. To the 
student of political economy no clearer author 
can be consulted than Mill. We com- 


Wendell Phillips to the Colored Cit- 
izens of Boston. 


—— 
HE FAVORS GRANT, AND CRITICIZES SUMNER. 


Boston, Mass., 7th Aug., 1872. 

Wendell Phillips, Esq. :—Dear Sir :—The un- 
dersigned, honoring you for your life-long de- 
votion to the cause of human rights, request 
you to address the citizens of Boston and vicin- 
ity on the political issues of the day at such 
early date as may suit your convenience. With 
great respect we are, Yours, very truly, Alex- 
ander Ellis, Lewis Hayden, C. L. Mitchell, B. 
D. Jackson, Charles L. Remond, J. S. Sidney, 
James D. Ruffin, Buell Smith, Elijah W. Smith, 
James T. Still, Johnny Wolf, 8S. B. Johnson, 
E. George Biddle, Robert Johnson, Peter L. 
Baldwin, John H. Coker, J. P. Shreeves, George 
L. Ruffin, J. R. Andrews, J. R. Watson, James 
M. Trotter, J. M. Clarke, Peter H. Nott, Rich- 
ard S. Brown, William C, Nell, Thomas Down- 
ing, S. A. Hancock, Nathaniel Springfield, 
Darius M. Harris, H. L. Smith, James Mc- 
Farlyn, Abraham Hughes, G. F. Grant. 

Swampscott, Aug. 9, 1872. 

Gentlemen :—You ask me to address you on 
the questions involved in the canvass between 
President Grant and Mr. Greeley. I thank you 
for the confidence implied in your request. 
Among you I see many who have been workers 
with me in the anti-slavery cause for years. 

My residence here makes it inconvenient for 
me to attend a public meeting in Boston; and 
indeed I think I can state my views more satis- 
factorily in a letter than in a public address. If 
you please, therefore, I will communicate with 
you in this way, rather than in the one you 
suggest. 

Of course the first thought that occurs to you 
and me just now is, that one of your best, ablest 
and most watchful friends, Mr. Senator Sumner, 
advises you to vote for Horace Greeley, and be- 
lieves that your rights will be safe only in his 
keeping. Itouch with reverent hand everything 
from Mr. Sumner. I can never forget his 
measureless services to the anti-slavery cause 
and to your race. Whenever I read his words 
I read them overshadowed by the memory 
of his early and entire consecration to the 
service of impartial liberty—of that zeal which 
has never flagged—that watchfulness which 
has seldom been deceived—of that devotion 
which has so rarely shrunk from any sacri- 
fice—which no opposition could tire and no dan- 
ger appall. From such a counsellor I venture 
to differ with great reluctance, and only after 
mature deliberation. I should hesitate to pub- 
lish my dissent if I were not sure that I was 
right and that he was wrong—that the occasion 
was very important and his mistake one which 
leads to fatal results. 

My judgment is the exact opposite of Mr. 
Sumner’s. I think every loval man, and espec- 
ially every colored man, should vote for Gener- 
al Grant, and that the nation and your race are 
safe only in the hands of the old, regular, Re- 
publican party. 

Some may ask how I come to think thus, 
when I was one of the few loyal men who pro- 
tested, in 1868, against Grant’s nomination, and 
seeing that I have so often affirmed that the Re- 
publican party had outlived its usefulness. 

Gentlemen, the reasons which lead me to my 
present opinion, in spite of my former views, 
ought to give my judgment more weight with 
you. Iam forced by late developments to my 
present position. 

You remember that in 1868 I emphatically 
denied General Grant’s fitness for the Presi- 
dency. Derided by the Republican press, I 
went from city to city protesting against his 
election. In private, with Mr. Sumner and 
others, I argued long and earnestly against the 
risk of putting such a man into such an office. 
At that time they saw only his great merits and 
supported him heartily. ‘The defects of his ad- 
ministration are no surprise to me. I may say, 
without boasting, that I prophesied those de- 
fects. Ido not wish to hide them to-day. I 
entirely agree with Mr. Sumner as to the grave 
fault and intolerable insolence of the adminis- 
tration in the St. Domingo matter. I think the 
frequent putting of relatives into office highly 
objectionable, and the sad career of Webster is 
warning enough against any man in public life 
venturing to accept gifts from living men. 
These and other defects are no surprise to me. 
The eminent merits of General Grant’s admin- 
istration are, I confess, a surprise to me. 

His truly original, statesmanlike and Chris- 
tian policy toward the Indians is admirable, and, 
standing alone, is enough to mark him a states- 
man. His patience amid innumerable difficul- 
ties in our foreign relations is wonderful in one 
bred a soldier. The aid the administration has 
given to the industrial and financial prosperity 
of the country is a great merit. General Grant’s 
prompt interference for justice to working-men 
in defiance of those about him, relative to the 
execution of the eight-hour law, I shall always 
remember. The crime of the Republican party 
in tolerating the Ku-Klux is flagrant. But the 
President and his immediate friends deserve our 
gratitude for their efforts and success in that 
matter. His services to the fifteenth amend- 
ment I shall never forget. When some, even of 
the foremost abolitionists, doubted and were 
lukewarm, I wrote to Senator Wilson asking 
him to urge General Grant to put three lines 
into his first message commending that measure 
to Congress and the country. The answer came 
back, ‘‘You are too late. General Grant’s mes- 
sage was finished before your note arrived; and 
the recommendation you wish ts in at.” It still 
remains lamentably true that the colored man 
has no full recognitioty at the North and no ade- 
quate protection in the South—shame to the ad- 
ministration and to the Republican party! But 
their friends may fairly claim that during the 
last three years the negro has steadily gained in 
the safe exercise and quiet enjoyment of his 
rights. 

I know the defects of General Grant’s admin- 
istration as well as any man. I think, distrust- 
ful as I was of him, I am able to see the good 
service he has unexpectedly rendered the na- 
tion. 

But no matter for those defects. At the most 
they are not fatal; and events have lifted Pres- 
ident Grant into being to-day the symbol and 
representative of loyalty. The conspiracy be- 
tween Southern secessionists and Northern cop- 
perheads, of which, very naturally, Mr. Gree- 
ley is the tool, and, unfortunately, Mr. Sumner 
is the indorser and, I think, the dupe, leaves 
room but for two parties—those who are for the 
nation and those who are against it. I bate no 
jot of my brotherly regard and sincere esteem 
for Mr. Sumner in thus holding him deceived. 
The entire faith I have in his honesty of pur- 
pose obliges me to think him duped. The only 
wonder is how this is possible when the South 
is so insolent and shameless in proclaiming her 
intentions. The South has long seen her mis- 
take and often confessed it. The Tribune 
itself makes this statement as late as June, 1871. 
That mistake was to contend for her ideas with 
muskets and outside the Union—leaving us the 
government and taking herself the part of a 
rebel. She has often announced—in the last 
instance by the lips of Jefferson Davis—that 
the cause was not lost, and must be won by get- 
ting possession of the government and leaving 
us in the opposition. Such is the present plot. 
That Mr. Greeley sees it would never prevent 
his aiding it. That Mr. Sumner does not see it 
is to me matter of profound astonishment. At 
such a moment the regular Republican party 
becomes again the accepted and only instru- 
ment of resistance, and Grant represents loy- 
alty as Lincoln did in 1861. I do not care for 
his defects were they ten times greater. Chat- 
ham and Junius rightfully forgot even the infa- 
my of Wilkes when he stood the representative 
and symbol of the rights of a British subject. 
Even if I accepted Mr. Sumner’s portrait of 
General Grant—which in some sense is true, 
but in no sense is the whole truth—I should 
still vote for him against a rebellion at the bal- 
lot-box to which disloyalty gives al! the 
strength and childish credulity all the character. 
To stop now for criticism of such faults as 
those of General Grant is like blaming a man’s 
awkwardness when he is defending you against 
an assassin. 

In proof that the conspiracy I charge is real 
and no fiction, I need not cite Jefferson Davis's 
last speech, or the confession of Mr. Greeley’s 
adherents. Every impartial man who comes to 
us from the South bears witness that the mass 
of Southern whites are wholly unchanged in 
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the way opens. The wide-spread organization 
of the Ku-klux shows the same thing. Th 
organization existed only because public opin- 
ion there cheered it on, and in suppressing it 
our government had no tittle of help from the 
former rebels. All this saa to be gente bo 
d be contrary to tory and experience 
tc it otherwise. To put the slightest faith in 
the protestations of copperheads and secession- 
ists, made only to get office, is building on a 
quicksand. With the exception of Mr. Sum- 
ner, no leading Republican does really put any 
faith in those protestations. Theirs is not a 
case of delusion. They are hypocrites, not 
dupes. They know well the plot, and for the 
sake of offce are willing to help it and risk the 
consequences. They know that Mr. Greeley’s 
election means the negro surrendered to the 
hate of the Southern States, with no interfer- 
ence from the nation in his behalf; that it means 
the constitutional amendments neutralized by a 
copperhead Congress, our debt tampered with, 
and our bonds fallen twenty per cent. 1n every 
market. The Democratic millionaire who is 
willing to risk this has already ‘‘hedged.” He 
holds millions of Confederate bonds, and is 
plotting to make on them more than enough to 
pay four times over for all he loses on the nation- 
al securities, and then safely laugh at the small 
bond-holders he has duped. : 

Observe that I count as Mr. Greeley’s allies 
only the copperheads of the Democratic party. 
It is loose talk to say he has joined the Demo- 
crats. Such a statement is an insult to the 
Democracy. The exact truth is, he has joined 
the copperhead wing of the Democracy—its 
worst element. They are his reliance. 

I know some honest war-Democrats wish to 
change their base and accept heartily the result 
of the war. All honor to them. But their 
place is not with Greeley, but with Grant. 
They fought at his side; there they should 
stand to-day. I know it is hard to confess mis- 
takes; but I practise what I preach. 

If General Grant is set aside, who is offered 
us in his place? Horace Greeley. I need not 
tell you, my friends, what Horace Greeley is. 
We abolitionists knew him only too well in the 
weary years of our struggle. He had enough of 
clear moral vision to see the justice of our cause. 
But he never had courage to confess his faith. 
If events had ever given him the courage, he 
never would have had principle enough to risk 
anything for an idea. A trimmer by nature and 
purpose, he has abused even an American pol- 
itician’s privilege of trading principles for suc- 
cess. But for lack of ability he would have 
been the chief timeserver of his age. I never 
knew till now any of his eulogists so heedless and 
undiscriminating as even to claim that he was a 
sincere man. As for his honesty—for twenty 
years it has been a byword with us that it would 
be safe to leave your open purse in the same 
room with him; but as for any other honesty, no 
one was ever witless enough to connect the idea 
with his name. 

Mr Sumner trusts him as ‘‘a lifetime aboli- 
tionist.” This is certainly news to you and me. 
You and I know well, when abolitionist was a 
term of reproach, how timidly he held up his 
skirts about him, careful to put a wide distance 
between himself and us. You will find few 
working abolitionists who stood in the trenches 
from 1840 to 1860 willing to trust the negro 
race to Horace Greeley. I can remember the 
day when he and his fellow Republicans quoted 
our criticisms upon them as certificates that they 
were no abolitionists. We can give him just 
such a certificate now, witha clear conscience. 
Judged by the files of the 7ribune itself, there 
never was an hour when Horace Greeley could 
have been trusted with the care of the black 
man’s rights. 

No man has known better than he how to 
manufacture political and pecuniary success out 
of the convictions of othermen. For himself he 
never had aconvicticn. Men contrast his former 
praise of General Grant with his fault-finding 
now. Neither his praise nor his blame is of any 
account. Neither comes from the heart. Both 
are measured and weighed out with shrewd cal- 
culation for effect. Examine the files of the 7’ri- 
bune and you will see that whenever men’s con- 
victions on any subject got a keen edge, Mr. 
Greeley was always ready to biunt them with a 
cowpromise. He is only acting now the part he 
has always played. Men laugh when some stir- 
ring and loyal sentence is quoted from the Tri- 
bune of 1862 or 1864, and Horace Greeley imme- 
diately proves that he did not write it. But you 
and I always knew that three-quarters of the loy- 
alty of the 7rijune was smuggled into it in his 
absence, or in spite of him. If his letters and 
communications to Lincoln, during the dark 
years of 1862 and 1863, are ever published, the 
world will see what you and I have always 
known, that he could hardly have aided the 
Confederacy more unless he had enlisted in its 
ranas or taken a seat in its cabinet. 

If, as Mr. Sumner says, Mr Greeley is a ‘“‘life- 
time abolitionist,” how comes it that, till within 
three years, Mr. Sumner hardly ever got a kind 
word, and never had any hearty cupport, from 
the Tribune? How often have Mr. Sumner’s 
friends heard him expatiate at length on this 
point! On the floor of Congress he has stood, 
for many a year, the incarnation of the anti-slav- 
ery movement. But he has again and again com- 
plained that, instead of giving him any support, 
the 7ritbune has constantly belittled his efforts 
and put obstacles in his way—cheering his op- 
ponents and carping at his measures, or, at best, 
damning them with faint pra‘se. My recollec- 
tion of these well-grounded complaints is so 
fresh that I look at Mi. Sumner’s picture of 
Mr. Greeley with wunfe'gned astonishment. 
Even the supposed conversion of the Southern 
rebels is not so wonderful as that of the 7’ri- 
dune into a supporter of Charles Sumner. 

Douvtiess we could find a man who would, 
even if *lected by rebels, still use them for his 
own purposes. And it is possible that, in rare 
moments of exceptional courage or virtue, Mr. 
Greeley may dream of doing so. But in cool 
and sane moments he knows he is their tool, 
and is contented to be so. Every man of com- 
mon-sense sees that, of course, if copperheads 
and secessionists lift Mr. Greeley into the White 
House, they will claim and itis now understood 
that they shall have—their full share in shaping 
the policy and filling the’ offices of the admin- 
istration. They are no bunglers, but shrewd at 
a bargain, and sure to get good security for a 
promise. The corner-stone of their policy is to 
repudiate our debt or assume their own. We 
shall surely hear that advocated. We shall 
probably see Jefferson Divis in the Senate, and 
certainly have kis agents in the Cavinet. No 
doubt he will be consulted in the construction of 
the Cabinet. This is to put in peril all the war 
has gained. I am not ready for such an exper- 
iment. An old friend, now residing in Georgia, 
who stood, rifle in hand, in Kansas all through 
that fight, told me, just after the Cincinnati 
convention :— 

“Sir, before Grant arrested those twenty Ku- 
klux in North Carolina I never slept without a 
lox ded musket at my bed-he:d, and never ven- 
tured into the village unless fully armed. Since 
that stern interference in North Carolina I, even 
afar off in Georgia, sleep and walk about as 
safe, careless and free as you do here.” 

“If Greeley is elected, I suppose,” said I, 
you'll load those revolvers again.” 

“Never—I know, by Southern boast, what 
that election means. I'll never risk living in 
Georgia under Greeley—I'll sell out and come 
North.” 

Such is the testimony of a loyal man in the 
South! That is how it !ooks in Georgia! 

Gentlemen, I have ano.her interest in Grant’s 
reélection. The anti-slevery ciuse was only a 
portion of the great struggle between capital 
and labor. Capital undertook to own the la- 
borer. We have broken that up. If Grant is 
elected that dispute and all questions coanected 
with it sink out of sight. All the issues of the 
war are put beyond debate, and a clear field is 
left for tue discussion of the labor movement. 
I do not count mech on the recognition of that 
movement by the Republican conventioa, though 
I gratefully apprec ‘ate it. But I seein the bare 
success itself of General Giant the retiring of 
old issues and the securing of a place for new 
ones. 

If Greeley is elec'ed we shall spend the next 
four years in fighting over the war quarrels, 
constitutionalamendments, negroes’ rights, State 
rights. repvdiation and Southern debts. And 
we shall bave beside a contemptuous ignoring of 
the labor question. Its friends were at Cincin- 

. mati, The convention scorned their appeals, 
and Mr. Schurz himself affirmed that labor was 
“not a lve issue.” President Grant means 
peace and opportunity to agitate the great in- 
dustrial questions of the day. President Gree- 
ley means the scendal and wrangle of Andy 
Johnson’s years over again, with secession en- 
camped in Washington. 

The saddest line to me of Mr. Sumner’s letter 
was where he warns you colored men not “to 
band together in a hostile camp, and keep alive 
the separation of races”! The negro, robbed, 
tortured, murdered, trodden under foot, de- 
fenceless in unresisting submission—who has 
the heart to charge him with an iota of the guilt 
of ‘‘keeping alive the separation of races”? 
Surely this lamb has never shown any hate, or 


hat | Senator 


any undue judice, against the wolf. The 

-d used to think all the fault was on the 
other side. 

We put ae with the scorn 4 deserves pe 
insult in preaching to us forgiveness 
pes 79 Andersonville. and ‘Libby Prison 
are still living horrors. Beside the thousands 
who were starved there, hundreds still drag out 
weary lives in our streets, poisoned all through 
by that dread cruelty. The graves of seven 
white native Georgian loyal men, ruthlessly shot 
down in the streets, are hardly yet covered. 
The firstborn of a hundred thousand households 
are still freshly mourned. Till within a year, 
throughout half the South, the negro was robbed, 
tortured and murdered with impunity, the South- 
ern press glorying in the atrocities. Meanwhile 
—thanks to the unparalleled mercy, the unut- 
terable generosity of the nation—ninety-nine 
out of every hyndred Confederate soldiers enjoy 
to-day all the rights they had before the war. 
Jefferson Davis and his fellow assassins—the 
reat jatlors of Andersonville and Libby— 
‘‘Shame on those cruel eyes 

That bore to look on torture 

And dared not look on war”— 
still live—unharmed, in peaceful possession of 
every right the law can give, except that of 
lifting their hands against the government which 
has spared them. I dare not affix the epithet 
I think fitting to that mood of mind which deems 
it necessary and becoming to preach to such a 
community the duty of forgiveness ! 
We do forgive. We have forgiven. But 
duty to the dead and to the negro forbids us to 
trust power to any hands without undoubted, 
indubitable certainty that such hands are ¢rust- 
worthy. If we fail in this caution we shall 
only have decoyed the negro into danger and 
left him doubly defenceless. I wish my voice 
could be heard by every colored man down to 
the Gulf ; not because they need my advice. 
No; they understand and see the danger. But 
I should like to rally them to help us, a second 
time, to save the nation. I should say to them 
—‘‘Vote, every one of you, for Grant, as you 
value propert#, life, wife or child. If Greeley 
is elected, arm, concentrate, conceal your prop- 
erty—but organize for defense. You will need 
it soon and sadly.” 

Working-men, rally now, to save your great 
question from being crowded out and postponed 
another four years. 

Soldiers, at the roll-call in November let no 
loyal man fail to answer to his name. We dec- 
orate our loyal graves with worse than empty 
ceremonies if over them we clasp hands with 
still revengeful enemies. When parties and 
politicians betray us, do you rally, as you did 
before, and under the same great Captain, to 
save the State. 

If Grant is defeated I am not sure we shall 
see traitors in the Capitol parting the nation’s 
raiment and casting lots for its flag. But we 
are sure to see Congress full of traitors and in 
the White House their tool. Let every man 
who would avert,that danger vote for Grant. 

WENDELL PHILLIPS. 








World’s Peace Jubilee and Interna- 
tional Musical Festival. 


THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE TO THE PUBLIC. 


The Executive Committee having brought the 
affairs af the late grand International Festival 
into a systematic and intelligent exhibit—de- 
layed somewhat by the illimitable details—con- 
gratulate their fellow citizens on the large meas- 
ure of success and the unquestioned renown 
which attended the enterprise. There can be 
no doubt that rational enjoyment has been stim- 
ulated, musical culture promoted, and interna- 
tional concord enhanced, by the demonstration: 
The widespread interest in the result, the gener- 
ous cooperation of our citizens, the municipal 
favor vouchsafed, and the sympathy and good- 
will of the various governments that were rep- 
resented on the occasion, all are features that 
will long be remembered with satisfaction. The 
order, intelligence, enthusiasm and common 
deference exhibited by the vast throngs in at- 
tendance, are equally a gratifying reminiscence 
of the occasion, and add not a little to the rep- 
utation of the community by which the festival 
was projected and maintained. It was the uni- 
versal testimony of the distinguished strangers 
representing the old world who were present, 
that the affair, supported by private enterprise 
alone, and with such results of social order and 
general harmony, was possible in no capital of 
Europe. This may be considered a high com- 
pliment to republican institutions, which recog- 
nize in their generous and elevating influences 
the association of all for the welfare of all. 

The Executive Committee regret that the pe- 
cuniary results of the festival were not in ac- 
cord with its other successes, nor commensu- 
rate with the labor and enterprise vouchsafed 
for its perfettdevelopment. Yet when the large 
outlay that was necessary to secure the foreign 
bands and distinguished artists is considered, 
conjoined with the delay and extra cost necessi- 
tated by the partial destruction of the Coliseum 
in the gale of April, this is not, perhaps, sur- 
prising. No festival of like magnitude was ever 
before attempted on‘ this continent, and, possi- 
bly, one of equal extent, with such grand inter- 
national features, may never again be realized. 
To properly secure the utmost completeness in 
every department of the festival, the committee 
contracted obligations amounting to about six 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars; to liquidate 
which they received from the patronage of the 
public four hundred and forty thousand dollars 
—leaving a deficit of about two hundred and ten 
thousand dollars. Their principal assets are 
the Coliseum building, the superb decorations 
and furniture. 

The regret of the committee at this financial 

result receives its chief poignancy from the fact 
that the projector and constant promoter of the 
festivil, Mr. P. S. Gitmore, has received no 
substantial return for his long months of devo- 
tion to his grand idea of the international festi- 
val. With the same generous disposition that 
has marked his whole action since the incep- 
tion of the occasion, he placed the results of his 
benefit-day at the service of the committee to 
aid in the liquidation of their obligations. He 
has, consequently, been the largest contributor 
to the success of the affair, and in a spirit and 
with a readiness that has won for him from his 
associates in the management the warmest 
friendship and the strongest personal interest in 
his fortunes in the future. They regard him as 
a munificent patron of the community in which 
he resides, and a pacificator of national dis- 
cords worthy to rank with the most honored of 
any land. 
With this brief and frank statement of the re- 
sults of their recent enterprise, the Executive 
Committee have no hesitation in asking the co- 
operation of the community in a plan which 
they have devised to relieve themselves of the 
debt which they have incurred, while they offer 
a substantial testimonial of good will to Mr. 
Gilmore. They propose to give a great milita- 
ry-band concert on the afternoon, and a grand 
complimentary ball in the evening, of Thurs- 
day, the 10th of October next, in the Coliseum 
—tickets to either of which entertainments shall 
be placed at $3 each, and the number of tickets 
issued to be limited to 100,000, and six of which 
drawn by lot onthe day of the festival shall entitle 
their holders to the ownership of the Coli- 
seum, the beautiful decorations and the furni- 
ture, in successive gifts. As a pledge of the 
good-will of the committee to Mr. Gilmore, the 
tirst fifty thousand dollars derived from the sale 
of tickets will be p!aced to his credit. Tickets 
are now being prepared, and will be announced 
for sale in a fowdays. Every effort possible 
will ve made by the conmitiee to make these 
occasions enjoyab!e to all participants. 

Confidently relving on the support of the pub- 
lie for these mu.ual advantages, we present this 
plan to general favor. 

Grorce H. Davis, 
Esen D. Jorpan, 
Lewis Rice, 
M. M. Battor, 
Samcev Lirtce, 
GaRDNER WETHERBEE, 
Henry Mason, 
Epwarp Sanps, 
Outver Ditsoy, 
JosepH H. Cuapwick, 
JoserH F. Pact, 
Cuas. W. Strack, 
M. F. Dicktsoy, Jr. 
Hewry G. Parker, Secretary. 
Boston, August 20, 1872. 
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Mr. Phillips’s Letter. 

We infer that few of our readers will fail to 
read Mr. Wendell Phillips's letter to the colored 
people of Boston upon their political duties. 
Of the many effusions which the anomalous 
character of the canvass has thus far induced 
none exceed this in incisiveness of statement, 




















comprehension of the gravity of the occasion, 


and thorough analysis of the political character 
of the nominees. No one has dissected Horace 
Greeley with more truthfulness and justice; 
and if there be any glamour about him hereaf- 
ter in anti-slavery and reformatory eyes we 
shall only regret the fascination which his rep- 
utation, largely built upon the talents ot others, 
induces among intelligent people. In truth, 
there never was such an unfit candidate for the 
highest office in our gift named for the popular 
suffrages. 
Mr. Phillips’s letter has the merit of candor 
and fairness to all sides. The warmest friend 
of the President can hardly complain of the 
limitations wiich Mr. Phillips makes in his 
character and administration. His praise of 
his unexpected good qualities and wise acts is so 
hearty and appreciative that it makes one for- 
get the former. How kindly and feeling, and 
eloquent, too, his allusion to Senator Sumner— 
in such marked contrast to the coarse and quite 
brutal comments which have fallen from a por- 
tion of the Republican press and party! Mr. 
Phillips has here shown his most felicitous ex- 
pression, which, always a mine of oratorical 
wealth with him, suffers no diminution the more 
it is worked or as age creeps on. We thank 
him for being so generous to an old companion- 
in-arms from whom he now so widely differs. 
We are glad the old abolitionists are taking 
such a deep interest in this matter. It is their 
cause and their contest as much as ours of a 
later generation. If we are defeated—which, 
thank heaven! we shall not be—the labors of 
their lifetime will be in good measure lost. The 
restoration of the old ruling-class at the South 
will make the emancipation of the blacks a 
mockery. Their hope will be paltered with— 
their aspiration crushed. Intuitively, with such 
dangers impending, the saints of the anti-slavery 
cause that are still with us unite in effort for the 
President’s reélection. Garrison, Phillips, Ger- 
rit Smith, Mrs. Child, Higginson, Pillsbury, 
Stacy, the Burleighs, Lucy Stone, and all the 
rank and file of the glorious army, are once 
more together in this contest. Their moral 
perception and intuitive justice are worth incal- 
culably to the Republican cause, and make pain- 
fully apparent the paucity of numbers and 
weight who are enlisted on the other side. They 
all are writing or talking; and of all their earn- 
est suggestions, as we have said above, none 
can exceed this of Mr. Phillips. 








The Tammany Wreck. 

Another victory has been won by the munici- 
pal reformers of New York—this time chiefly by 
the Bar Association of New York city. It is 
the impeachment and removal from office of 
Judge Barnard, with disqualification forever 
afterward from holding official position. Three 
judges were implicated in efforts to aid the 
plundering and arrogant Tammany ring—Car- 
doza, McCunn and Barnard. The first antici- 
pated the verdict and resigned his office; the 
second was impeached and died of the shock 
that came from the exposure; the third has just 
received his sentence at Saratoga from the Sen- 
ate sitting as a court of impeachment. This 
man was probably the worst of the three. He 
had some ability, but it was all prostituted will- 
ingly to the service of the plunderers of New 
York, the Tweeds, Sweeneys, Jim Fisks, and 
their associates. He was coarse, brutal, domi- 
neering and corrupt all the way through, shar- 
ing in the thefts that were practised upon the 
community. ‘‘Gentlemen,” said he, on one 
occasion, when a delegation called upon him at 
his residence, in the evening, on some business, 
and found him surrounded with his glasses, 
‘‘Gentlemen, I am drunk only up to my ears, 
and can hear you now as well as at any time.” 
And this was but a single incident of hundreds 
similar that showed his utter abandonment of all 
high considerations such as the ordinary mind 
attaches to the judicial position. Could any- 
thing be more fatal to respect for the office 
he held? Disgrace, flight, suicide and murder 
have rapidly thinned the ranks of the Tammany 
ring-leaders, and those who are left have lost 
their cunning. Not everything has been accom- 
plished that good men wished, but yet a far 
more thorough and beneficent revolution than 
anybody two years ago believed could be 
achieved within so shortatime. Among the 
accomplished facts on which not only the up- 
right citizens of New York but all right-thinking 
men throughout the country may congratulate 
themselves, the most important and significant 
is the expulsion from office of these three noto- 
rious judges who have done more to dish nor 
the fame of American courts of justice than any 
other three who ever sut upon the bench. They 
made the law the convenient tool and weapon of 
the dominant ring of plunderers. As inter- 
preted and administered by them it was no 
longer the shield of the innocent but the engine 
of their oppressors. Honest men were cheated 
of their remedy against the designs of swindlers, 
and left defenceless to become easy victims. 
We trust these victories will not satiate the ap- 
petite for further conquests. 





Our Next Mayor. 
‘A gentleman who had occasion to apply at 
the City Hall, the other day, for the temporary 
use of the public streets, was answered that it 
would be necessary before permission was given 
to confer with the Metropolitan Railroad offi- 
cers, as by an agreement with that corporation 
the streets in which their tracks were located 
should not be obstructed without notice to them 
and their permission obtained. This was ac- 
knowledging what a good many citizens have 
long suspected, that this city, in many respects, 
is but the complement and bob-tail to the Met- 
ropolitan Railway monopoly. It was supposed 
in the olden time that the streets of Boston be- 
longed to the citizens, for their convenience and 
business purposes, and for such visitors and 
others who honored us with their presence for 
trade or pleasure; but now, under the indiffer- 
ence and imbecility of our representatives, the 
railroad has the first claim to be consulted as to 
the uses to be made of our thoroughfares ! 
This incident illustrates as well as any other 
—and equally with a score of similar ones—the 
general weakness, for the past few years, of our 
municipal management. We have tried the ex- 
periment of electing ‘‘clever” and ‘‘gentleman- 
ly” and ‘‘inoffensive’’ men to high position, and 
we have degenerated into a tameness of official 
action that would excite surprise in a rural com- 
munity ‘a hundred miles inland. Never was 
there more complaint than now at this ineffi- 
ciency—and not mere grumbling, such as is in- 
separable from city matters, but downright and 
earnest fault-finding, for cause, from the neg- 
lected community. Did it depend upon the 
City Council to avert it, we should stagnate and 
dry up as a business community. The Board 
of Trade and the Commercial Club are worth a 
dozen Councils. Nothing but the ‘‘push” ot 
our younger business men, with the counsel of 
a few gray-headed representatives of a better 
day in local matters, is securing for our city the 
magnificent opportunities which its location, fa- 
cilities and intelligence warrant us in claiming. 
The eras of Quincy, Eliot, Chapman, Norcross, 
and a few other active and comprehensive may- 
ors, have become a thing of the past—to be 
talked of, not to be imitated and followed, one 
would suppose from present indications. 
We are led to this somewhat early allusion to 
the subject of our next Mayor by seeing in one 





of the daily papers a suggestion that Joseph F. 


Paul is to be the candidate of the ‘‘liberals” for 
Mayor. Whothe “‘liberals” are, as a distinctive 
class, we do not know; and we suppose the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Paul was made as a joke by reason 
of His connection with the Greeley movement. 
But we know that if he is, in earnest, accepted by 
any class of citizens and run for Mayor he will 
have a support that will astonish the ‘‘old fogies”’ | 
who like things so quiet and decorous that a 
death-like stillness shall rest upon the city. We 
don’t suppose Mr. Paul knows anything about 
this alleged nomination; but if ‘“‘many a true 
word is spoken in jest,” it may result in some- 
thing of value to the city. We should be 
pleased to see him put in nomination by all 
classes of business men; and we will guarantee 
the city a live, honest, efficient, and every-way 
creditable chief magistrate at atime when the 
very best practical business talent should be en- 
listed in the municipal service. 








MINOR MATTERS. 


Tue Nationa, Centenniat.—In view of the 
approaching national anniversary which is to 
have its municipal celebration in Philadelphia, 
four years hence, measures have been taken to 
restore the old Independence Hall, where the 
provincial assemblies were held, where the great 
Declaration of national existence and freedom 
was made, and where the first federal Congress 
was opened, to its original condition, as far as 
possible. The old furniture, scattered among 
public institutions and in private families, has 
been gathered, where it could be discovered. 
Portraits of the signers of the Declaration have 
been obtained. The original, beautiful wains- 
cotting of the room, which has been hidden by 
pictures, has been disclosed to view. The por- 
traits of the Presidents of the United States 
have been arranged in order. A platform like 
the ancient one upon which the President of the 
Continental Congress sat, has been prepared. 
The original draft of the Declaration itself is 
carefully preserved, and it is hoped the owners 
will be pleased to deposit it upon the President's 
table. The Journal of Congress for 1776 is in 
the hall, and its pages stand open at the date of 
July 4th, on which the Declaration is recorded. 
The old liberty-bell which rang out that won- 
derful peal, the echoes of which have not yet 
died away upon the earth, will be placed in the 
vestibule under the dome. In a word, Phila- 
delphia is stirring itself to have a demonstra- 
tion worthy of the occasion, the country, and 
particularly the city which has the high honor 
of having held the continental Congress that de- 
creed us a nation. 


Tue ConeressionaL Districts.—At the last 
Congressional election in this State all the old 
members were renominated and reélected, but 
in the next Congress there will be one more 
member and several new ones. In the Ist Dis- 
trict, Mr. Buffinton will be renominated without 
opposition. In the 2d, Edward L. Pierce, Ben- 
jamin W. Harris, John A. Sandford, Francis A. 
Hobart and James L. Bates have been named 
for the position—Oakes Ames retiring. It is 
hard to say who leads, as the three first-named 
candidates seem to have an equal number of 
hard-working friends. In the 3d, Henry L. 
Pierce and William Whiting are the only candi- 
dates talked about, with the chances in favor of 
the former. In the 4th, Mr. Hooper will prob- 
ably have no contestant. In the 5th, Mr. Banks 
having united with the Greeley party, the Re- 
publican candidates for the succession are Dan- 
iel W. Gooch, John B. Alley (both of whom 
have been in Congress and both excellent men), 
James N. Buffum and Joseph S. Potter. One 
of the first two will probably be selected. In 
the 6th, Gen. Butler is likely to run again. In 
the 7th, there is a paucity of candidates, and E. 
Rockwood Hoar has been asked to run, but he is 
disinclined to do so. In the 8th, John M. S. 
Williams will undoubtedly be nominated, though 
William A. Richardson has many warm friends. 
In the 9th, George F. Hoar will be returned 
without question. In the 10th, we do not hear 
of the candidates yet. Inthe 1lth, Mr. Dawes 
will of course be reélected, if he desires. Two 
or three of the districts, the 4th, the 5th and the 
llth, are somewhat close, but with the ava- 
lanche in favor of Grant that is coming they 
will all probably be carried by the Republicans. 


A Move: Boston Manuracturine Estas- 
LISHMENT.—The New York Trade Reporter, in 
discussing veneers and fancy woods, says: 
‘‘Trees, in their several: varieties, have their 
habitants upon the surface of the earth, as the 
animal tribes have—as, indeed, life of all kinds 
has. Lions are not found in the arctic regions, 


nor white bears in the tropics. Parrots are not 
indigenous to Northern climates, nor the great 
Northern diver to Southern climates. The fish 
of the torrid zone are unlike those of the tem- 
perate and frigid zones. This law holds good 
with reference to all vegetable and floral life. 
The date, the palm, the cactus and vine, flour- 
ish best under ,a vertical and fervid sun. The 
pine, the hemlock, the apple and fern, flourish 
best in the temperate zone. It is this law of 
variety and distribution, largely, which consti- 
tutes the secure basis of modern commerce, and 
gives character to some valuable forms of do- 
mestic industry. Not to refer to other branches, 
the importation and trade in foreign and domes- 
tic fancy woods has become an established 
and very valuable branch of business. The 
quantity of rose-wood, cedar, mahogany, curled- 
maple, satin-wood, cherry, black-walnut, pine, 
white-wood, anc other woods used in this coun- 
try, is vast indeed. These are either imported 
or brought from considerable distances in our 
own country. 

The leading concern engaged in this business 
is that of the ‘‘Bay State Works,” Boston, con- 
ducted under the name of Joseph F. Paul & Co., 
who are also the proprietors of the New York 
concern, at 242 Canal street. The business in 
Boston was established fifteen years ago, and 
is conducted with marked success and ability. 
The rapid extension of their trade induced them, 
a year since, to establish a branch house in New 
York, to give themselves the scope they were 
prepared for. We learn that the company-are 
highly gratified at the results thus far. The con- 
cern import, and deal in, all kinds of hard woods, 
such as rose-wood, satin-wood, zebra, mahoga- 
ny, ebony, Spanish cedar, Hungarian ash, tuga, 
amboine, American, Italian, French and Cau- 
cassian walnut, oak, white-holley, red-cedar, 
curled and bird’s-eye-maple, ash, tulip, and a 
large variety of other hard woods, which we 
have not space to mention. As will be noticed 
or inferred, these woods are products of, and 
supplied from, South America, Africa, Italy, 
Hungary, France, the East and West Indies, 
and other foreign countries, as well as some 
parts of our own country. 

The firm receive all these woods in the log, 
and at their works in Boston cut them up into 
veneers, and other shapes and sizes, to meet the 
requirements of the trade and the public taste. 
Their stock is very large, indeed, and comprises 
the most extensive, varied, and beautiful asort- 
ment of fancy woods to be found on this conti- 
nent. Besides veneers, striped, blister and 
plain, they work up these elegant woods into 
dowels, chair-stuff, balusters, mouldings, &c., 
keeping on hand, at all times, a large variety, 
and carrying a stock valued at from $40,000 to 
$50,000, and are thus in a position to meet any 
demands that can be made upon them. They 


piano trade of the country, and make it a spec- 
ialty to supply dealers in these woods through- 
out this and other countries. They also keep 
on hand a large stock of mouldings, and all 
kinds of fine wood-work for finishing the inte- 
rior of houses complete and entire, and deal 
largely with builders. The demand for these 
woods for ornamental purposes increases from 
year to year. They are used extensively in 
the manufacture of street and other railway cars, 
carriages, &c., &c.; and there is scarcely a 
limit to their usefulness. The facilities of this 
firm for obtaining these woods are most excel- 
lent, pecuniarily and otherwise; and their me- 
chanical appliances at Boston sufficient for all 
emergencies. They keep a resident agent in 
Europe, who is constantly engaged in purchas- 
ing these woods, and also an agent in the Western 
part of this country for purchasing woods of 
American growth and production. Much care 
and discrimination are used in selecting the 
stock, as only the finest qualities are used by 
them. Considering the immense stock con- 
stantly on hand, the care taken in selecting 
only the best of these materials, and the ‘firm’s 
strict attention to business and the wants of the 
trade, it is not surprising that they have risen 
to be the leading house in this branch of busi- 
ness in this country, nor that the evidence of 
their popularity with the trade increases year 
by year. 

Fine-furniture and piano manufacturers, and 
builders, as well as dealers throughout the coun- 
try, should make themselves acquainted with a 
house of such magnitude, whose facilities are 
extraordinary, and enable them to offer advan- 
tages above all other houses in this line of 
trade, and whose transaction’ are always accom- 
panied by a high sense of commercial honor.” 








POLITICAL MENTION. 


Boston ward caucuses for delegates to Wor- 
cester on Monday evening. Letall Republicans 
attend, and select good men. 

The Labor-Reformers met at Framingham on 
Wednesday in convention, twenty or thirty 
strong, and voted to make no nominations this 
fall. The presidential fight demoralizes side 
issues. 

North Carolina is out of the woods. It gives 
2208 majority for Caldwell, Republican, for 
Governor. This is a sad fact for the Democ- 
racy and Assistant Democracy who burnt their 
powder on a claim of 10,000 majority for Mira- 
mon. 


Col. T. W. Higginson pungently writes that 
‘“‘the main war-cry of the new party appears to 
be the ‘overthrow of centralization;’ and what 
they call centralization is simply the effort of a 
national government to save itself from being 
murdered.” 


To-morrow (Sunday) is the ‘‘big day” at the 
Martha Vineyard camp-meeting, and thither 
will resort thousands of politicians from eastern 
Massachusetts to compare notes and lay their 
wires. A good deal of the conversation will 
savor more of strength than righteousness, we 
fear. 


The State Republican convention of New 
York was held at Utica Wednesday. General 
Dix was nominated for governor, and a strong 
platform was adopted. Lyman Tremain was 
nominated for Congressman at large, and Fred- 
erick Douglass, Emil Sauer and Stewart L. 
Woodford electors at large. This is a very 
strong ticket. 

It is a sad exposure for James R. Doolittle, 
the champion of ‘‘reform” at the Greeley con- 
vention, that he was a partner in a cotton spec- 
ulation in 1864 in which he took one-fourth of 
the profits and rung himself into the arrange- 
ment by inditing a letter which the trader was 
to send to him asking his acceptance of an in- 
terest. The letters are published, and no one 
has yet denied their authenticity. 


Mr. Greeley, in the midst of the war, in 1864, 
wanted complete and immediate amnesty; the 
payment of $400,000,000 to compensate loyal 
owners for the loss of their slaves; immediate 
representation of all the Southern States in 
Congress on the basis of their whole population ; 
a national convention to ratify this adjustment 
and make other advisable changes in the con- 
stitution. This was a pretty offer, wasn’t it, to 
make to rebels in arms? 


Theodore Parker had a pretty good insight 
into character, and this is the way he sketched 
Horace Greeley in 1858. He has not changed 
since. Parker said :— y 
Greeley is not fit for aleader. He is capri- 
cious, crotchety, full of whims and wrong-head- 
ed. How he talks on political economy, which 
he knows so little about! How he took the side 
of Russia inthe Crimean war! Howis he now? 
Unwilling to object to the admission of a new 
slave State. And what a mean detense he 
makes of a meanspeech! He is honest, I think, 
but pitiably weak for a man in such a position. 
.- ++ Greeley’s conduct, I think, is base. I had 
never any confidence in him. He has no talent 
for a leader. 
Mr. Richard H. Dana, Jr., kas added a letter 
to those already addressed to the colored people. 
He writes well, as he always does. He says: 
‘‘Whoever asks you to vote for Horace Gree- 
ley for president, as having been a life-long 
abolitionist, must have lost his memory or 
trusted to the imperfection of yours.” He says 
of Greeley : ‘‘He seems to me to be a visionary 
without faith, a radical without root, an extrem- 
ist without persistency, and a strife-maker with- 
out courage. He is generally admitted to be 
vain, impractical, loquacious, open to flattery, 
easily intimidated, easily deceived as to men, 
and intensely desirous of office. Of General 
Grant Mr. Dana speaks with frankness, saying 
that in some respects he has disappointed those 
who looked for certain very desirable results, 
but adding: ‘‘We see in him modesty, patience, 
will, civil courage, a practical faculty, a ruling 
sense of justice, and a notion that laws are made 
to be executed.” 


Facts and Faces.— 

Lithographed upon the heart 

Of a great people, that no art 

Can grave on, instinct only draws 

One portrait and its honest cause. 

Stereotyped upon a fan 

Fluttering see a placid man; 

Herodias’ platter once conveyed 

A cooler head, by fate betrayed. 

One a hero, when through war 

Rose Liberty’s ascendant star ; 

Then a statemanship as brave, 

Holding all his valor gave! 

The other, chuckling at the sleight 

Of hand by which he found the right 

To join the Democratic choir 

And pull their chestnuts from the fire. 

The heavens may fall, as comets pass ; 

Chappaqua’s vales have greenest grass ; 

But common-sense still guides on earth, 

And can Grant Greeley no new birth. 

F. V. B. 

During the North Carolina canvass, Zebulon 
B. Vance, for whose amnesty Greeley was so 
solicitous that he had to use his case ‘‘to point 
the moral and adorn the tale” of one of his use- 
less electioneering letters, give this indication 
of how such unrepentant rebels ‘‘worried down” 
the nomination of the sage of Chappaqua :— 
‘‘J¢ is hard for us who have been extreme war 


men, who have lost property and almost all we 
hold dear for iple, to now sacrifice principle 


but we must do it.” [Some one shouted out, 

‘We can’t do it.”] Vance replied: ‘‘We must! 

See here, gentlemen; sometimes we're dry and 
we can’t get good liquor. We must have a 
drink. Don’t you take r whiskey if you 
can’t get anything else? Of course we take the 

poor. We take and mix it, a little whiskey, a 
little water, plenty of sugar, stir it all up, drink 
it and damn it. So in this we can do no better. 

We will take a little Greeley, and mix in some‘ 
of the issues we all love, vote the ticket, but 

curse Greeley.” This, given in Vance’s way, 

made a laugh. After it was over some old 

Bourbon sang out: ‘It won't do, governor; it 

won't do. I’ve been dry a good while, and if I 

can’t take it ‘straight’ [’ll stay dry.” This 

‘“‘fotched” the house, and soon after the meeting 

broke up. 

Mrs. Lydia Maria Child, in a letter on the 

present aspects of political affairs, takes ground 
in favor of the Republican cause. She says: I 

earnestly exhort women who have the good of 
this republic at heart to be very careful what 
influence they exert on the pending election. 

Amid the peculiarly bewildering entanglements 

of the present state of affairs some things can 

be easily discerned. If Mr. Greeley is elected, 

it will be by the agency of unrepentant rebels 
and unchanged Democrats. He publicly as- 

sures these supporters that they are as much 

Democrats as ever, and that he is as much Re- 

publican as ever. Now the principles of the 
Republican party are not only offensive to Dem- 
ocrats, but they are eternally antagonistic with 
all their most cherished opinions; the two can- 
not unite, any more than fire and water; one or 
the other must necessarily disappear in any ef- 
fort to coalesce. Considering who are the men 
that enter into this strange coalition to elect Mr. 
Greeley, and the alarming concessions he has 
already made to them, which of the two con- 
flicting elements is most likely to gain the as- 
cendency if he is elected? Which is most likely 
to be shoved aside, the Republican policy or the 
Democratic policy ? 

At a local election, on the first of the month, 
in Tennessee, the colored people in some pre- 
cincts had a chance to know how much their 
white associates loved them. We read that at 
‘*Balstons’s,” near Memphis, ‘‘the Greeley men 
had an open keg of whiskey and roasted beeves 
for those who would vote the Democratic ticket, 
but from the first threatened the colored people 
that unless they voted that ticket they should be 
kukluxed. When at about noon some hundred 
colored men had bravely voted the Republican 
ticket, the Greeley ruffians set upon a colored 
preacher, Mr. Dunlap, charging him with being 
a radical leader, assaulting him with fists and 
knives, and, upon others endeavoring to sepa- 
rate him from them and save his life, attempted 
an indiscriminate massacre of the colored citi- 
zens present. Some were savagely cut with 
knives, some shot so that they could not get 
away, and some beaten with clubs. All who 
could fied for their lives. Some twenty, only 
slightly wounded or uninjured, have reached 
Memphis and called on the United States mar- 
shal for protection.” Possibly the colored vo- 
ters down there are in a good frame of mind to 
listen to the reading of Senator Sumner’s let- 
ter! 

There is no question that the opponents of 

President Grant are overdoing the thing in their 
attacks upon him. A revulsion of feeling has 
set in which is doing him more good than all the 
attacks can harm. Gen. Kilpatrick is one of 
the worst of these petty slanderers. Among 
other ‘‘roorbacks” that he used in Maine, late- 
ly, was one to the effect that when General 
Rawlings lay on his death-bed he telegraphed 
to General Grant at Saratoga: ‘‘General, I am 
dying; I must see you before I die; come 
here!” ‘*Grant,” said Kilpatrick, ‘‘ refused 
to go, preferring rather to attend a ball at 
Saratoga.” Kilpatrick dwelt upon the theme, 
contrasting the dying agonies of Rawlings 
with the ingratitude of General Grant in re- 
fusing to hasten to his bedside. The only 
grain of truth in this story is the fact that the 
President was in Saratoga during Rawlings’s 
lastillness. While there he received a despatch 
from General Sherman merely saying, ‘‘Raw- 
lings is worse.” At this moment a special train 
was in waiting, which was to convey the General 
to Utica, where he expected to meet a large 
concourse of citizens. There was no urging, 
no entreating in Sherman’s despatch to Grant 
to hurry back to Washiagton. He was simply 
informed, ‘‘Rawlings is worse.” Grant instantly 
relinquished the visit to Utica, and hastened 
back to Albany, there took a freight steamboat 
(not carrying passengers) to New York, saving 
twelve hours of time; reached Washington be- 
fore Rawlings expired, and accepted the guard- 
ianship of his children, in whom he keeps a 
constant and affectionate interest. 
President- Grant made a frank and candid 
statement of his political views, the other day, in 
conversation with several friends. He said that 
he never pretended to be, as he had repeatedly 
said, an original abolitionist; but he favored 
emancipation as a war measure. When this 
was secured he thought the ballot should be 
conferred to make the gift complete, and to 
place those who had been liberated in the full 
possession of the rights of freemen. His views, 
however, on the subject of slavery were well- 
known, expressed in letters to Mr. Washburne 
and others and extensively published, and hence 
this was not now a matter of dispute. While a 
president should be in accord with the leading 
principles of the party that elected him, it was 
essential that he should enforce the laws which 
may be enacted and administer the government, 
not in the interests of a party, but in those of 
the entire country. While he had no unkind 
words to utter concerning Senator Sumner, he 
was perfectly willing to place his acts against 
Senator Sumner’s words. Sumner did not show 
himself such a good friend to the black man as 
he professed to be when he was not willing to 
have a civil-rights bill stand on its own merits, 
requiring only a majority vote, but insisted 
upon a bill of his own as an amendment to the 
amnesty bill, which could not be passed without 
a majority of two-thirds. Carpenter’s civil- 
rights bill, however, was passed during the ab- 
sence of Senator Sumner, and, as the facts 
show, much to his surprise. It will be seen by 
the Congressional Globe that Senator Sumner 
did not vote at all on the joint resolution rec- 
ommending the ratification of the fifteenth 
amendment to the constitution of the United 
States. This amendment, since ratified, pro- 
vides that the rights of citizens of the United 
States to vote shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any State on account 
of race, color or previous condition of servi- 
tude, and Congress is invested with the power 
to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 
Mr. Sumner, the President said, declined to vote 
on this joint resolution. 


” 
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“OLD YORK,” AND THE EARLY SETTLEMENT 
OF MAINE, 


SPECIAL TO THE COMMONWEALTH. 
Portsmoutu, Aug. 9, 1872. 

We jump into a buggy and drive through the 
narrow streets that lead us from the heart of 
this quiet and undemonstrative town to the river. 
We pass the old store where, thirty years ago or 
more, Mr. Laighton, of the Isles of Shoals, 
dealt in general variety, and which was the 
stopping-place and rendezvous of visitors and 











supply the larger part of the fine-furniture and 


and accept Greeley for our candidate, 


packages from the Maine side of the river. It 


and a couple of doors. 
its colors, and it has the air of much traffic at 
small profit, even at this day. It was in this 
store that Mr. Laighton concocted his Congres- 
sional schemes, with his brother Jacksonian 
Democrats, and from this store, upon his defeat 
in the nomination, that he wended his way to 
the boat that took him to the ‘‘Shoals”—as faith- 
fully narrated in my previous communication. 
Reaching the bridge at the bottom of the street, 
we meet one of those ancient monopolies, a 
toll-gate; and, paying the exorbitant sum of 
twenty cents, we are permitted to cross the Pis- 
cataqua dry-shod and stand on the loyal soil of 
Maine. 

Kittery is the town we have entered—a semi- 
manufacturing, semi-country-like sort of place, 
which derives its chief importance from being 
the site of the navy yard. Its dwellers have 
mainly to do with the yard; either as laborers 
therein, or as storekeepers or boarding-house 
keepers for the accommodation of those who 
are. It was once great in its shipbuilding op- 
erations, and ‘Strawberry Bank,” opposite 
Portsmouth, on the river-side, was a great resort 
for the young people from that town. But now, 
alas! shipbuilding is almost a lost art, and the 
young people find other places of attraction 
with the increased facilities of travel. Hence, 
with the exception of the interest centered in 


gers to the town. The roads are hilly and clay- 
ey, the houses old and quaint; there are a few 
really picturesque and tree-embowered country- 
seats, and that is all, save the big ship-houses, 
the men-of-war dismantled in the stream, the 
officers’ quarters, the park of guns and shot, a 
few trees, and the odor of oakum and grease— 
embraced in the generic term, ‘‘the navy-yard.” 
Like Charlestown, it is a question with the in- 
habitants whether their town would not be more 
enterprising and prosperous without the govern- 
ment works squatting upon it like an incubus. 

A short ride across the town brings us to the 
dividing line of York, at the village of which 
you are nine miles from Portsmouth. York is 
richer in tradition and history than almost any 
other town in America. In 1623 Thomas God- 
frey, one of King James’s privy council, built 
the first frame house in what is now York, hav- 
ing come hither with Sir Thomas Gorges, a 
nephew of Fernando Gorges, to whom the king 
had given a grant of all the territory which is 
now the State of Maine. This was only three 
years after the Pilgrims landed, you will see, 
and many antiquarians claim the settlement of 
Maine to have been anterior to that. In 1640 
Fernando Gorges granted his nephew a char- 
ter for the city of Gorgeana, which was laid 
out on paper with a sea front of three miles, 
and a depth of seven miles, the York river 
being its western boundary. The first elec- 
tion was held in 1641, Sir Thomas Gorges 
being chosen mayor. He was succeeded by 
Thomas Godfrey, named above, and the city 
government was maintained till 1653, when the 
whole territory granted to Fernando Gorges was 
sold by his heirs, he having died, to the Massa- 
chusetts Bay Company for £1250 sterling. From 
that day the whole State of Maine, as it now 
exists, became part of Massachusetts, and so 
continued till 1820, as is well known. 

Down to the date of Maine’s admission, York 
was the seat of justice of the whole province, and 
the old jail still standing in the village held many 
The whole vicinity 
abounds in old houses. At least two of the 
blockhouses built by the early settlers as a de- 
fense against the Indians, still exist, and othe 
buildings that date back before the revolution 
are plenty; and it is only a few years ago that 
in ploughing near the depression which marks 
the site of Gorges’s house, three miles up river, 
and which is known as ‘‘Gorges’s cellar,” an an- 
cient round-bowled and straight-stemmed spoon 
was thrown out, which undoubtedly dates back to 
the first settkement. The old church, which still 
stands in its original form, was the third one 
built here, in 1747, the first being at the spot first 
settled on the shore, and the second in another 
part of the village. An old apple-tree, as large 
round as a molasses still stands 
which was brought over in a box of earth from 
England as early as 1650 or 1660, and it bears 
Remains of the main 


prisoners of consequence. 


hogshead, 


apples this very year. 
street laid out for the city of Gorgeana, the 
cross streets leading down to the wharves, and 
even one of the latter, are still pointed out. So 
much for history and tradition. York is now a 
quiet, pretty farming village, its former large 
commerce having faded away within the memory 
of present inhabitants, and its ancient glory 
as a seat of justice having passed also. But 
time nor change can ever rob it of its natural 
beauties. 

There are two sections of the town that at- 
tract visitors—the seashore, which, to reach, 
you will bear to the right on entering the town 
precincts froin Kittery ; and the upland country, 
towards the richest part of which you will pro- 
ceed by bearing to the left. For the former, you 
are not sorry when the coach dashes across a 
narrow neck of gravel, with water on either 
hand, and crawls up the winding road to a lofty, 
rocky promontory, where the Marshall House 
opens wide its From 
promontory, Stage Neck, on which the house 
stands, the view up the York river is delightful. 
This peninsula projects into the river almost at 
its mouth, and its waters thus describe a circuit 


hospitable doors. this 


From this point up, the stream flows in graceful 
meanderings between green and fertile banks, 
wooded knolls and bold rocks, forming in the vista 
a delightful mingling of land and water. 
near the mouth two inlets make up into the main- 
land, winding among the projecting tongue, and 
giving them almost the appearance of islands 
from our point of vision. The river is clear, deep 
and still, and affords a safe and every-way delight- 
fulfield for rowing or sailing. 
side of the house the view is no less fine, though 
different. Right in front the river-mouth, with a 
bold headland jutting out on the further shore ; 
off at sea to the right the dim outlines of the Isles 
of Shoals can be seen, and to the left, Boon 
Island, with its light. At the left and rear, the 
crescent-shaped bathing-beach, which has no 
superior on the coast, with its hard, fine sand 
bottom, snow-capped surf, and entire absence of 
undertow. Beyond, another headland, the ‘‘Long 
Beach,” Cape Neddick and the ‘‘Nubble,” dimly 
outlined against the horizon. Still another fine 
scene is from the front of the house, looking 
landward over the ancient town, with Agamen- 
ticus looming grandly in the distance and Sun- 
set Hill in the foreground. 

But it is in the other direction that we turned 
—not to the ocean and river view, but through 
the valleys and over the hills, following, general- 
ly, the meandering course of the river, till it 
brought us to the dividing line of the town with 
Elliot, its westerly neighbor. This is the re- 
gion of magnificent farms, substantial country- 
houses, superior stock, happy people, and gen- 
eral thrift and contentment. The grass was 
never more luxuriant; the gathered hay more 
weighty or sweet. The orchards promised well, 
and the fields, which a year ago were burned 
up, were now a brilliant green. Where holes 
were then cut in the meadow to gather a little 
moisture for the suffering cattle, now the suc- 
culent roots grew thick and long. Over the 
broad expanse of lovely landscape a blue sky 
looked down, and the river like a silver thread 
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wound gracefully in and out. It was peace and 
contentment to the rustic dwellers in this para- 
dise of plenty. Fine prospects on every hand, 
the aroma of new-mown hay, and the songs of 
birds, added their delight to the appreciative 
mind. Who wonders that the country-bred boy, 
long immured in the city, longs to get back oc- 
casionally to such Arcadian scenes and sounds ? 

We visited the top of ‘‘Paul’s hill,” where 
good farms also abound—the home of the ances- 
try of our well-known citizen, Mr. Joseph F. 
Paul—and from which a view can be had scarce- 
ly inferior to any the country can present. In 
the neighborhood, and occupied by a relative, 
was a dwelling-house one hundred and fifty 
years old, in good preservation vet; and in ‘‘the 
lane” a block-house, with timbers a foot or 
more thick, even older in construction, having 
served as a defense when the Indians warred 
with the early settlers. Trap-doors in the over- 
hanging roof allowed the foe to be fired upon if 
he sought to ignite the building—a precaution 
necessary when they approached so near as to 
be set upon by the dogs, one of whom was toma- 
hawked in front of the door. So, for two hun- 
dred years or more, had this same soil been cul- 
tivated, producing great crops, and now a gar- 
den of loveliness and plenty. The school- 
houses and the meeting-houses, antique but 
commodious, show the good training of the peo- 
ple, and account in part for the intelligence and 
prosperity of this farming community. Ports- 
mouth has ever provided a fair market for their 
produce, and so with speedy gain the husband- 
men have been willing to work industriously. 

To the worn-out and overtasked dweller in 
the city we suggest with confidence the ‘‘Shoals” 
and ‘‘Old York” for places of rest and recuper- 
ation. They can commune with nature in her 
varied aspects with great satisfaction. That 
they will be benefitted none can doubt who has 
ever visited these attractive resorts. 


SENIOR. 





rel 


BRIEF NOTES. 


The Executive Committee and Mr. Gilmore 
will make a hit of their plan to get out of debt 
and dispose of the Coliseum. 








Frank Bird is after Mr. Garrison with a sharp 
stick for arrogating to himself exclusive anti- 
slavery credit. The Post is his organ. 


Major Joseph H. Chadwick has been making 
a large purchase of land on the seashore at Hy- 
annis, with a view to a summer resort one of 
these days. 


James R. Osgood & Co. have in press and 
will publish this fall a volume of essays and 
stories selected from the writings of the late 
George B. Woods, of the Daily Advertiser. 
Mr. Woods had many friends who will be glad 
to have this memorial from him. 


The colored citizens of Boston have called a 
New England convention of colored voters at 
Faneuil Hall, in this city, on Thursday, Sept. 
5, at noon, to express their confidence in Presi- 
dent Grant and make protest against the plat- 
forms of Cincinnati and Baltimore, which pro- 
pose to grant absolute control to the lately re- 
bellious States over their loyal elements. We 
observe the names of some of the best of our 
colored population and old soldiers in the anti- 
slavery cause attached to the call, among whom 
are Lewis Hayden, William C. Nell, Charles 
Lenox Remond, George S. Ruffin, Richard S. 
Brown, Charles L. Mitchell, John J. Smith, 
Thomas Teamoh, J. R. Andrews, James P. Sid- 
ney, James M. Trotter, Charles E. Pindell, W. 
H. Dutyrees, and others of equal merit. 


A correspondent tells an anecdote that goes 
to disprove our Yankee reputation of loving 
money too much: ‘*We were driving,” she says, 
‘through one of the prettiest and most pictur- 
esque of New England villages; it had about 
nine hundred inhabitants, nobody was poor, and 
nobody was very rich. One saw-mill was on 
the bank of the beautiful, foaming, shady river, 
and in front of it sat the qillers—one reading a 
newspaper, one a book. Said one of the party, 
‘There is fall enough here to run a good many 
factories; I wonder that it is all unused.’ Our 
driver laughed and said, ‘They won't sell water- 
privileges here. Some Boston men came here 
and tried to buy, but the people would’t hear to 
it; they said they didn’t want a manufacturing 
population to come here and ‘spoil the society.’” 
So the Contocook flows for miles unchecked by 
dams, free from mill waste, with its ‘‘fall” un- 
used, and its beauty unspoiled. 


We have not looked at the New York 7'ribune 
since Mr. Greeley’s nomination to find candor 
or exactness of statement in regard to his oppo- 
nents, and we are not surprised that his few 
Republican followers in this State, vexed at his 
waning fortunes, are incapable of fairness tow- 
ards those who differ in judgment as to the wis- 
dom of their course. It is natural that the lat- 
ter should use the former to give vent to their 
disappointment; but it does not follow that they 
give an unprejudiced account of their political 
grievances. What the 7rijune of Thursday 
says of the Commonwealth, its history and its 
editor, lacks, in its main points, but one ele- 
ment of efficacy, generally regarded as essential 
in all statements, and that is the truth. This 
may be of little account just now to the 7ri- 
bune and its fellow Greeley claquers; but to us 
it is sufficient justification for our past and pres- 
ent course. And that is probably all our read- 
ers care, as it is all we have to say, concerning 
our connection with this journal, our friendships 
and our antipathies. 

There is to be seen in the basement of No. 8 
Pemberton square a process, called the ‘‘sand- 
blast process,” for cutting stone and engraving 
upon glass by means of a stream of sand which 
seems destined to work a revolution in some of 
the arts. A few specimens of what may be 
done by a machine, costing less than $100, with 
common quartz sand, are shown. There is ap- 
parently no substance too hard to be made to- 
yield. to this simple agent. A hard-tempered 
steel-file is bored through in a minute or two. 
In ten minutes a granite letter like those used 
in the frontof stores is cut in the hardest stone. 
A sheet of plate-glass can-be in the same time 
cut as no other machine or process can cut it. 
But the more delicate work is even more won- 
derful. A photograph is made upon a sheet of 
glass, the glass is thrust for an instant before 
the stream of sand, and it has become a perma- 
nent negative. Stained glass windows can be 
made by this process as beautiful as any that 
can be made in the ordinary way, and for a mere 
trifle in comparison with the usual prices. The 
numerous applications of this most wonderful 
invention are certain to add largely to the orna- 
mentation of buildings, externally and internal- 
ly, of furniture, and of many articles of ordi- 
nary use. The specimens can be seen by all 
who take an interest in such matters. 





Business Notes. 

The bright little Nursery is awaiting its read- 
ers for September. It is a gem. 

Voters and land-owners will be equally inter- 
ested in city advertisements this week. 

Messrs. Ginn Brothers, 3 Beacon street, have 
published the “Chandler Drawing Book” and 
‘‘Leighton’s Latin Lessons” in handsome form. 
They are desirable volumes. 

The Chauncy Hall school proprietors suggest 
some good features for parents and guardians in 
their special notice this week. Boys and girls 
are equally welcomed at this school. 





Messrs. Cushman & Brooks, at their Temple 
place store, are opening early choice millinery 
for the fall, which is very beautiful and quite 
desirable. All the varieties are very tasteful. . 

Mr. Henry A. Hall is putting upon the mar- 
ket, at stores 48 School and 35 Milk street, some 
first-class syringes at very low prices. Fami- 
lies, and all who use the article, will find it 
worth while to note the fact. 

What is the cause of headache, dizziness, 
loss of appetite, sleeplessness and melan- 
choly? It is indigestion; impaired digestive or- 
gans are the cause. White’s Specialty for dys- 
pepsia speedily allays the irritation and removes 
the disease. 

The condensed milk which Mr. S. S. Peirce, 
corner Tremont and Court street, sells is of a 
quality that he himself has tested, and therefore is 
superior, or it would not be offered for sale. It 
is unsurpassed in excellence, and equal to the 
milk of kine. 

In the firework business no one can exceed 
the facilities possessed by Mr. S. W. Creech, 
of 302 Washington street. He has had long 
experience in civic, political and holiday festi- 
vals, and his ‘‘wagon-displays,” in particular, 
have won great applause. He is now all ready 
for the fall campaign, and politicians of every 
shade will find him a most convenient assistant 
in their parades and illuminations. See his 
card. 

A concert of gigantic magnitude is to be giv- 
en in the Coliseum to-morrow (Sunday) after- 
noon. It is for the benefit of the House of the 
Angel Guardian, a well-known and worthy char- 
itable institution. Among its attractions will 
be singing by a choir of thirty thousand Sunday 
school children, music by an extensive band, 
and by Mr. Falkenstein on the grand organ. 
The tickets of admittance have been placed at 
the low price of fifty cents, with twenty-five 
cents extra for reserved seats. Excursion 


trains are to be run on the railroads. A happy 
time doubtless will be enjoyed. Let all attend 
who can. 





Dramatic Notes. 
THE ‘‘GLOBE.” 

Emerson’s California Minstrels have taken 
possession of this theater, and are doing a good 
business to crowded houses. Mr. Emerson is 
one of the most pleasing song and dance men 
we have ever seen, and Ben. Cotton, Sheridan 
and Mack, and all the rest of the artists, of 
which there are twenty in number, keep the 
audience in a roar nightly from 8 o’clock till 
10 1-2. The theater has been crowded every 
night. 

THE ‘‘BOSTON.” 

Lisa Weber's Burlesque Company, with Pau- 
line Markham, are drawing good houses at this 
theater this week. They have presented the 
burlesque of ‘‘Paris,” in which Miss Weber 
plays the leading part of ‘‘Paris,” and Miss 
Markham ‘‘Venus.” ‘The piece is not up to the 
average standard of the burlesque we have had 
here of late, but, on the whole, seems to please, 
and calls out a good deal of applause nightly. 
Mr. J. D. Russell, in his imitation of the Vokeses 
and Majiltons, is nightly encored, and makes 
quite a hit. Mr. Welsh Edwards, as ‘‘Cupid,” 
is very droll in his small part. The rest of the 
performers have no chance to show what they 


can do. 
THE ‘“‘ST. JAMES.” 


A variety of sensational plays have drawn 
large houses at this theater this week. ‘‘The 
Demon Avenger,” ‘‘Buffalo Bill,” ‘‘Nick of the 
Woods,” and ‘‘Robert Emmett,” have been pre- 
sented. Mr. Leake, the lessee and manager, 
has just returned from his California trip, and 
is looking remarkably well. Duprez & Bene- 
dict’s Minstrels are on the boards for next week, 
and an interesting entertainment is anticipated. 

IN GENERAL. 

Miss Edith Challis, the actress, while travel- 
ling in England, some months since, was very 
attentive to an old lady who fell ill on the 
journey and subsequently died. It appears the 
kindness was appreciated, as Miss Challis has 
been remembered in the old lady’s will to the 
extent of $10,000 a year. In consequence of 
this she retires from the stage.—So the story 
runs, but such things hare been known to be 
related to add to the popularity of the actor. 


Gossip Notes: 
OR, WHAT IS WRITTEN FROM BOSTON. 
(To the Worcester Spy.] 
GILBERT STUART'S DAUGHTER. 

Miss Jane Stuart, the daughter of Gilbert 
Stuart, is in town, making copies of some of 
her father’s portraits. She is said to copy his 
pictures with wonderful exactness, having made 
an especial study of his style; but she has 
copied also, with decided success, portraits by 
other artists. She lives in Newport, but is here 
for the present in order to make copies of val- 
uable portraits which are owned here. I have 
not seen her pictures; I think they have never 
been exhibited here; but I hear them spoken of 
with the highest praise. 

CHURCH ATTRACTIONS IN SUMMER. 

Any one who goes to church regularly through 
a long summer vacation, wien the pulpit is oc- 
cupied each Sunday by a different minister, 
must at last come to wonder at the small re- 
quirements made of a Christian preacher; that 
is, if the supply is at all equal to the demand. 
Both the matter and the manner of preachiug 
are generally very poor. Most ministers select 
tine texts, but the greater number of sermo’as 
make us remember the Lord’s severe criticism 
on Job: ‘Who is this that darkeneth counsel 
by words without knowledge?” And even when 
the sermon is thoughtful and good, the chances 
are ten to one that the effect of it is marred by 
the faulty elocution of the preacher. The other 
parts of the church service are done by men and 
women who have been taught to do their special 
duties. The choir have been trained in singing ; 
the organist is an accomplished musician; the 
congregation know how to sit still and listen 
courteously; even the sextons are careful to 
sweep and dust thoroughly, and to show stran- 
gers to the proper pews. Ministers only are 
allowed to be careless. Some of them read so 
fast that they take away your breath; some so 
slow and monotonously that they lull you to 
sleep; some have a sort of spasmodic emphasis, 
and, when you are least expecting it, shout out 
an unimportant word that startles you like the 
report of a pistol; and one at least is so over- 
emphatic, and hurls his words at you with such 
violence, that you begin to have a fellow-feeling 
for St. Stephen, and to realize that the expres- 
sion, “hard words,” is literally true. That 
good reading, which ought to be expected and 
required of every clergyman, is rare, is shown 
by the notice it attracts. When a man reads in 
a simple, intelligent manner, and has any con- 
trol over his voice, he wins his audience at 
once, and when service is over people say to 
each other, *‘What a fine reader!” or, ‘‘What a 
good delivery!” as if they were both quite out 
of the common course. Whether a preacher 
considers the Sunday service as primarily for 
worship, or for instruction, does not matter; he 
ought to respect both enough to perform his part 
of them as well as he can; and to learn to read 
well is certainly within his power. 

THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS. 

You may remember that two or three years ago 
agood deal of interest was excited in the lovers 
and students of ancient art by an account of the 
treasures which Gen. Cesnola, U. 8. consal at 








Cyprus, had found in the Necropolis at Idalium, 


where he had opened about 8000 tombs. A por- 
tion of those articles are now the property of 
the Museum of Fine Arts in this city, and are 
on exhibition at the Atheneum. A great many 
valuable antiquities have been lent by private 
collectors, and make the most beautiful portion 
of the collection. The whole are well arranged 
and catalogued, and Mr. C. C. Perkins, always 
unwearied in his labors for art education, has 
enriched the catalogue with an interesting pref- 
ace. The 539 numbers given and described 
fall far short of the real number of the articles 
in the cases, for under ‘‘348” are grouped more 
than one hundred small objects in bronze, As- 
syrian signet-rings, and Egyptian and Pheni- 
cian amulets, and under ‘‘349” more than fifty 
pieces of ancient glass. The oldest pieces of 
pottery are some in the Cyprus collection, and 
three small vases of black and brownish earth, 
from the pre-historic Lacustrian habitations of 
Southern Italy. These last belong to Mr. T. 
G. Appleton’s very curious collection of vases, 
which illustrated the work of many centuries, 
beginning with the Asiatic first epoch, from 776 
to 500 B. C. The vases of this period were for 
the most part made at Corinth, a city famous 
for its pottery. The second epoch, from 500 to 
300 B. C., is marked by figures painted in black 
upon a red background; the third epoch, 
Gracco-Italian, from 300 to 200 B. C., has ex- 
quisite figures in pure outline, drawn in red 
upon a black ground. The fourth epoch, from 
200 to 100 B. C., is known chiefly by very large, 
highly-colored and elaborately-decorated vases 
from Apulia. Mr. Appleton has also a dozen 
or more examples of the succeeding period of 
decadence. The number and beauty of the 
vases found in tombs is explained by the burial 
customs of the Greeks and Etruscans. The 
vases given as prizes at the Parthenaic festi- 
vals were buried with the recipient; also the 
vases which the deceased had especially valued. 
Others were hung upon the walls of the grave 
chamber, while small and unglazed ones were 
made on purpose for burial. The drawings upon 
these vases are taken from the whole range of 
Greek mythology and from the customs of private 
life. The case of antique lamps, with their vari- 
ous devices, is interesting. Mr. Perkins says that 
among the most curious of the objects found in 
the tombs of Idalium are rudely shaped, and, in 
some instances, gaudily painted toys. It has 
been suggested that mothers placed these play- 
things in their children’s graves. The stone 
heads are also of great interest, from the varie- 
ty of type which they exhibit. The Asiatic, 
Egyptian, Greek and Roman races, who succes- 
sively ruled over Cyprus, are each reflected in 
these mutilated monuments. 

Somehow the scalpture and the vases do not 
attract me half so much as the queer, shapeless, 
meaningless toys that babies played with three 
or four thousand years ago, and hugged to their 
little cold hearts when they were buried. Some 
of the articles lent for this exhibition are very 
beautiful, especially a large Boule cabinet of 
Louis Fourteenth’s time; an Italian cabinet of 
the sixteenth century, of ebony inlaid with the 
most remarkable bits of colored marbles; a 
heavy carved oak chest, with magnificent claw 
feet, of the same date; and some fine Majolica 
plates, all belonging to Mrs. T. B. Lawrence. 
A curious dish by the famous Bernard Pallissy, 
who died in 1580, is Hideous. It is brilliant 
green, and covered with snakes, lizards and 
other reptiles in high relief. Some of the Ma- 
jolica plates are beautiful, some are very ugly, 
but all are interesting, because Majolica was at 
one time so famous that distinguished artists 
made designs for it; and early in the sixteenth 
century the Duke Alfonso d’Este, who was a 
fancier of pottery, used it on his own table, in 
place of plate which he pawned to meet the ex- 
penses of a war then going on with the pope. 
Among the Majolica specialties were marriage 
plates, upon which lovers had miniatures of 
their betrothed painted, with most flattering in- 
scriptions in honor of their beauty or virtues ; 
the plates were then finished with a brilliant, 
irredescent glare. Heaped with fruit or con- 
fectionery they were sent as presents to the 
beloved. Happy she! 

Then there are a few Venetian and old Ger- 
man drinking-glasses, gorgeous with painting, 
and half-covered with jovial inscriptions—a very 
yellow ivory statuette of the Madonna and child, 
about 550 years old, in which the Madonna 
wears a heavy silver crown, and one piece of 
Luca della Robbia’s work. He was a famous 
Florentine sculptor of the 15th century, who, 
after many trials, succeeded in making an 
enamel which would give to terra cotta the dur- 
ability of marble. He at first used a pure white 
enamel for figures in high relief on a blue 
background ; afterwards he introduced other co!- 
ors, and injured the effect of his work. Modern 
imitations have followed his deteriorated rather 
then his earlier pure style. It is said that this 
enamelled terra-cotta can bear all the changes 
of our climate, and, when the secret of the 
enamel is surely known, this style of sculpture 
will be used here for ornamenting the outside of 
buildings, where now the only means of obtain- 
ing color is the use of tiles, which often pro- 
duce a charming effect. In the collection of 
plaster casts, lent by Mr. Perkins, is one from 
a celebrated work in marble by Luca della Rob- 
bia, ‘‘The Singing Boys,” one of a series of re- 
liefs made for the balustrade of the organ loft 
in the Duoms at Florence. A very few pictures 
have place in this collection; but you notice at 
once Allston’s frightful ‘‘Elijah fed by Ravens,” 
and a very attractive landscape by Daubigny, 
hung in a bad light, and called ‘‘After Sunset.” 
There are a hundred other things, as valuable 
and interesting as those I have mentioned; and 
the collection is well worth taking some trouble 
to see. 





NEWS OUTLINE. 
Domestic. 


BOSTON AND VICINITY. 


James McElhaney, a glass-blower about thirty 
years old, shot his wife, aged nineteen, Saturday 
evening, at the house of her father in Roxbury, 
and discharged two barrels of his revolver at his 
own head, inflicting severe but not dangerous 
wounds. Mrs. McElhaney was shot in the tem- 
ple and died in fifteen minutes. The murderer 
attempted to escape by jumping from a second- 
story window, but was arrested. He is reported 
to be a steady, industrious fellew, worth consid- 
erable property, but of savage disposition, which 
compelled his wife to leave him and go to her 
father’s house with their infant child. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

The society for prevention of cruelty to ani- 
mals shows no favor on account of sex. A 
young woman was arrested by one of their agents 
at Reading, the other day, and fined $28 for over- 
driving a horse. 

During the recent visit of the Japanese to the 
Hoosac Tunnel, one of them remarked that 
Japan had 27 = es of railroad in operation, 
which was laid Out and built by Englishmen, 
‘*but,” he added, with a shrug of the shoulders, 
‘‘when we have any more railroads to build we 
shall not ar English engineers.” 

Frederick W. Thurlow of Newburyport, was 
committed to jail at that place, last week, for 
the non-payment of his poll-tax for three years. 
Mr. Thuriow is 28 years old and a very respecta- 
ble citizen, but is possessed of a nonsensical de- 
termination to pay no poll-tax so long as gov- 
ernment bonds are exempt from taxation. 

The Crispins’ strike at Lynn is virtually end- 
ed, nearly all the manufactorics having resumed 
work. question of prices was settled be- 
tween the employers and the employed, the for- 
mer insisting that the workmen should declare 
ovation independent of any organization, and 

Out their own contracts without 
If the strike proves to 








hove destroyed the tyranny of the Crispin lodges 


it will be, in its results, the most beneficial move- 
ment the workmen have ever inaugurated. 

A Worcester lady, while riding to Boston, one 

y last week, was annoyed by the officious 
ness of a man who occu the car seat with 
At his departure, which she hurried by her 
evident suspicion, she found that he had proved 
a pocket-picker of her portemonnaie. In her 
search for the missing article she, however, dis- 
covered that while performing his theft he had 
slipped a diamond, leaving it attached tc the 
lining of her dress. Jewelers of Boston offer 
$250 for the ring, and the lady is just ten times 
the richer from her adventure. 

Capt. Elwen of the schooner Belvidere, which 
recently arrived at Gloucester trom George’s 
Bank, had a dream on the 21st ult., while out at 
sea, in which he found a dead body floating on 
the water; and coming on deck a half hour after 
he discovered a box drifting by, which, when 
picked up, was found to contain the body of a 
little girl about four years old. She was well- 
dressed, and had apparently been dead about 
ten days. The body was packed in seaweed and 
bore marks of violence about the head. As the 
vessel was far from land the remains were bu- 
ried in the sea, and probably no further clew 
will ever be obtained to the murder. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

There were 2000 visitors at the Isle of Shoals 
last week, and 400 at Appledore on Sunday. 

William Dinsmore and three other farmers of 
Unity were poisoned, Sunday morning, by liquor 
which they had purchased at Keene. Dinsmore 
died before night, but the others will probably 
recover. Whether the poisoning was acciden- 
tal or by design is not known. 

Abraham Amazine, a soldier of the war of 
1812, served for the defense of Portsmouth har- 
bor for one month and twenty-nine days. His 
claim for pension is disallowed, as he must have 
served sixty days to be entitled. If Abraham 
had been in service a few hours longer he would 
now be in receipt of a pension from his grate- 
ful country, but as the law stands he must rest 
contented with the recollection of his unreward- 
ed heroism. 

The State is going to look after her savings 
banks more closely. The Legislature, at its 
recent session, passed an act requiring the trus- 


amination of the affairs of their banks once in 
every six months; and banks having deposits of 
over $500,000 are to be examined quarterly, and 
a report of such examination, signed by a ma- 
jority of the trustees, is to be returned to the 
bank commissioners for their inspection. 

O. J. Brown of Claremont, now over sixty, 
and a fellow knight of the whip, a quarter of a 
century ago, with Ginery Twichell, Chester W. 
Chapin, and their like, has just completed forty 
yearsof stage driving, and looks good for twen- 
ty more. He has won a competence by a dili- 
gent pursuit of his calling, and can honestly say 
he never overturned a coach, got tipsy, nor 
used tobacco or profane language. , He now 
runs a stage several times a day between Clare- 
mont village and the depot, but longs even in 
his old age for the drives of eighty miles which 
he used to have in northern Massachusetts and 
along the White River valley in Vermont. 

VERMONT. 

Truman Best, a prominent citizen of Mont- 
pelier, was drowned in Langdon’s mill-pond on 
Saturday. H. I. Proctor, music teacher of the 
blind at the State Asylum in Vinton, Ia., and 
Osmond D. Clark, were boating, and lost both 
oars, when Best, who was in another boat with 
Frederick Bancroft, came to the rescue, but did 
not succeed, and both boats went over the dam. 
Proctor and Clarke succeeded in swimming out, 
about twenty-five rods below the dam, and Ban- 
croft hung on to his boat and was drawn up by 
a rope, through the railroad bridge, a quarter of 
a mile away; but Mr. Best kept up for only 
about thirty rods, when he went under and was 
drowned. He leaves a wife and two children. 
His body has been found. 

CONNECTICUT. 

Gov. Jewell paid $8,600 into the State treas- 
ury, on Saturday, on account of war claims 
against the general government, and expects, 
before the year closes, to obtain from $30,000 
to $50,000. 

A woman’s suffrage meeting was held at New 
Haven, Monday evening, with addresses by Isa- 
bella Hooker and others. Considerable differ- 
ence of opinion was manifested among the 
speakers, one of whom thought that both dan- 
gerous men and women should be excluded from 
the ballot, admitting only the better class of 
each; while Mrs. Hooker contended that aban- 
doned women never would vote for the men who 
had made them what they were. 


4 BUSINESS ‘NOTICES. 








The pure Halk MATTRESSES, made by STEVENS, 
601 Washington street, never have to be replaced by 
anything better. 





Moss Rose Bups and LIyyY-OF-VALLEY fresh 
every morning. CALDER & Oris, Florists, 
Hotel Boylston, Tremont, cor. Boylston streets. 





MERCANTILE SAVINGS INS rITUTION—NO. 387 Wash- 
ington street.—All deposits made in this Institution 
on or before Sept. 1, 1872, will draw interest from that 
date for all full calendar months they remain in Bank. 





Soups of all kinds are much improved by the addi- 
tion of a dessert spoonful of the famous HALFO RD 
LEICESTERSHIRE TABLE Sauce. If you will try this 
recipe you will no more go without the Halford than 
without the soup. 





“SPRING OPENING.” —3000 White Vests, 3000 Light 
Fancy Pants, 3000 Fancy Full Suits, 3000 Linen and 
Seersucker Coats, 10,000 Boy’s Suits, all grades, are 
offered at Retail by the EAGLE CLOTHING COMPANY, 
corner Washington and Essex streets. One price. 





CAUTION.—Parties purchasing WHITE’S SPECIALTY 
FOR DYSPEPSIA, expecting to find ita beverage con- 
taining alcohol, like the vile “Bitters” advertised 
(which only aggravate the disease and bring on oth- 
ers), will be disappointed. It is a medicine carefully 
compounded on scientific principlgs, taken in tea- 
spoonful doses, and has proved to be the only cure 
for the disease ever brought forward. For sale by all 
druggists. 





_ SPECIAL “NOTICES. 

TO “LECTURE COMMITTEES nidlen: F. 

E. KITTREDGE, Lecturer. For terms and dates ad- 
dress Dighton, Mass. 5t* augs 


MERCANTILE SAVINGS INSTITUTION, 
NEW BANK BUILDING, NO. 387 WASHINGTON ST., 
BostTon.—This is the only Savings Bank in the State 
that pays interest on deposits for each and every full 
calendar-month they remain in bank. The Institu- 
tion has a guarantee fund (of $205,000) for the ex- 
press protection of depositors. 3m mayt 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY.—COLLEGE OF 
MUSIC.—POST-GRADUATE INSTRUCTION, in all 
departments of a Musical Education, for advanced stu- 
dents, with power under its charter to confer Musical 
Degrees on those who complete its course. College 
year begins September 16. Circulars, giving full In- 
formation, may be had upon application to 

E. TOURJEE, Dean, 
aug 17 4t Boston Music Hall. 














CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL.—The forty- 
fourth year will begin on the 9th of September. The 
school consists of a Preparatory and an Upper De- 
partment, and gives an entire education in prepara- 
tion for business, college or scientific schools. 

The principals may be consulted on SATURDAYS 
in August, and arrangements for entrance will be 
made on the 6th and 7th of September, from 9 to 2 
o’clock. Catalogues containing terms, &c.,may be had 
at the stores of J. R. Osgood & Co., A. Williams & Co., 
and Thomas Groom & Co., or by mail. 

augl4 3t CUSHINGS & LADD. 


BOSTON MUSIC, 





CONSERVATORY OF 
1354 TREMONT STREET. 

Fall term opens MONDAY, September 16. 

az Only Four Papils im a Class..cg 

Pupils received and classified on and after Septem- 
ber 1. 

Study of Harmony, Theory of Music, Reading at 
sight. Daily Organ practice free to pupils. 

Evening Classes in all branches. 

Send for Circular or apply to 

auglO & JULIUS EICHBERG, Director. 


REPUBRICAN CAUCUSES.—The Repub- 
licans of Boston, and all others who intend to support 
the nominations made at Philadelphia, are invited to 
meet in their respective Ward Rooms on MONDAY, 
AUGUST 26, at 7.30 P. M., to elect Delegates to the 
Republican State Convention, which is to be held at 
Worcester on the 28th inst. 

Wards are entitled to the following number of dele- 
gates, viz: Ward 1 to9; 2 to 4; 3 to 7; 4 to6; 5to 4; 
6to8; 7 to 4; 8 to 6; 9to6; to 8; 11 to 9; 12 to 7; 
13 to 3; 14 to 7; 15 to 5; 16 7. 

Per oruer of Republican Ward and City Committee. 

GEORGE O. CARPENTER, Chairman. 


EpyunD By Vasunrae, { Secretaries. 








It angie 


tees of savings banks to make a thorough ex- f 


BRADFORD ACADEMY FOR YOUNG 
LADIES.—The next school year of this institution 
will commence on Tuesday, August 27, 1872. The 
new building with its situation is unsurpassed. The 
course of stady is comprehensive, embracing the an- 
cient and modern languages. All the departments 
are filled by able teachers, assisted by the most 
learned lecturers in the country. Reference may be 
made to Rev. Rufus Ancerson, LL. D., Boston. Ap- 
ply for admission and circulars to Miss ABBY H. 
JOHNSON, Principal, Bradford, Mass. 

JOHN D. KINGSBURY, Secretary. 
july20,aug3,17,24 Eat 





NEW ENGLAND 
CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC. 
BOSTON MUSIC HALL. 

The FALL TERM of this Institution, the Largest 
Music School in the World, and offering better 
opportunities for thorough musica) culture, at Lower 
Rates of Tuition, than any other, will open on 
Monday, Sepember 16. Its facilities for providing 
pupils with situations are unrivalled. A new three- 
manual Pipe Ofgan is in course of construction for 
its classes. Organ practice free. Evening classes in 
all departments. Pupils received and classified on 
and after August 29. Send for its new circular, mailed 
free on application to 


aug3 6 E. TOURJEE, Director. 





REPUBLICAN STATE CONVENTION.-- 
The Republicans of Massachusetts are invited to send 
delegates to a State Convention, to be held at ME- 
CHANICS HALL, -WORCESTER, on WEDNESDAY, 
August 28th, 1872, at 11 1-2 o’clock A. M., for the pur- 
pose of nominating candidates for the various State 
Offices to be filled at the November election, and for 
Presidential Electors at large. Each town and each 
ward of a city is entitled to one delegate, and also 
one additional delegate for every two hundred votes, 
and for every fraction as large as one hundred, cast 
for Gen. Grant in such town or ward in 1868. 

Admission to the hall will be by tickets, and each 
delegate should be provided with a credential, to be 
presented to the Secretary on the evening prior to, or 
the morning of the Convention. 

By order of Republican State Com. 

GEORGE B. LORING, Chairman, 

GEO. 8S. MERRILL, Secretary. 


Boston, Aug. 1, 1872. 3t augld 





DESIRABLE BRICK HOUSE FOR SALE. 
The subscriber offers his present residence, No. 10 
Garland street (running from Washington street to 
Shawmut avenue, first street north of Dover street), 
for sale. Itis very centrally situated, with excellent 
horse-car accommodation, and promises well for a per- 
manent investment. It is now in tip-top order’ from 
attic to basement, and no repairs will be needed for 
years. Has twelve ragms, beside wash, bath and 
trunk rooms, hot and cold water carried up, gas in 
every room, and is every-way fitted for immediate 
occupation. Can be seen, and further particulars 
given, on application to CHARLES W. SLACK, Com- 
monwealth office, 25 Bromiield street. june22 





CARD TO LADIES. 


EARLY CHOICE MILLINERY. 


HAVING JUST RECEIVED PER STEAMER, 
ALL THE VERY LATEST NOVELTIES IN 
FRENCH 


MILLINERY GOODS 


We will exhibit the same to our 


FRIENDS AND CUSTOMERS, 
THIS WEEK AND NEXT, 
AT OUR STORE, 


37 AND 39 es PLACE. 


Cushman & Brooks. 


~ MUSICAL PEOPLE a 


Are invited to examine our new Collection of Church 
Music, entitled 


THE STANDARD ! 


The following gentlemen, well-known in Musical 
circles, contribute Tunes, Sentences or anthems to its 
pages :— 


H. K. Oliver, L. H. Southard, C. P. Morrison, 


L. W. Wheeler, Nathan Barker, M. Slason, 
T.H.Tanner, A.C. Guttersen, G. M. Monroe, 
J.H.Tenney, F.C. Cushman, L. W. Ballard, 
S. F. Merrill, W. P. Dale Otto Lobb, 


Dr. M. J. Munger, 3. Wesley Martin. 
The Editors are, 

L. O. EMERSON, of Boston, 

H. R. PALMER, of Chicago, 
of whose former publications, 1,500,000 copies have 
been sold. 
While designed to supply the wants of Chorus 
Choirs, Singing Schools and Conventions, its large sup- 
ply of new Sentences, Motets and Anthems, render it 
an excellent 

Book for Quartette Choirs. 

Price, $1.50; Per Doz., $13.50; For $1.25, specimen 
copies will be mailed, for the present, post-paid, to 
any address, 





We also commend our new SPARKLING RUBIES 
(35 ets.), for Sabbath schools, PILGRIMW’S HARP 
(60 cts.), for Vestries, and HOUR OF SINGING ($1.00), 
for High Schools. 

OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
auglt bs 


PHYSICIANS AND EVERYBODY, 








For convenience, a warranted Genu- 

“Davidson” Rubber Syringes, which 
are the best in the world, at HALL’S new 
Branch Rubber Store, second door from 
Parker House, 48 School street, for $1.25 
each, other kinds 75 cents; usual price 
at Druggists and Fancy Goods Dealers 
$2.50 and $1.50. The above are less prices 
than at any store in the world, except 
HALL’S, 35 Milk street. 


auget 1t 


NGLO-SWISS 


CONDENSED MILK, 


FROM CHAM, SWITZERLAND. 


A small invoice just received per Steamer, and for 


S. S. PEIRCE, 


Corner Tremont and Court Streets. 


— 





NEW BOOKS. 


THE CHANDLER DRAWING BOOK. 


Free hand drawing. by the late JOHN S. WOODMAN, 
of Dartmouth ee #1. 


LEIGHTON'S LTIN LESSONS, 


To accompany Allen & Greenough's Latin. $1.25. 
GINN BROS., 
aug?4 BOSTON. It 





FOR SEPTEMBER. 
THE NURSERY, 


A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 
Superbly Illustrated. 
Terms—$1.50 a year in advance; 15 cents a single 
number. Send stamp for a sample. 
Address the Publisher, 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 


BEING ASSURED 


for goods for the Uniforms of 


est rates, 
CAPES EOR “BOYS IN BLUE,” 
CAPES FOR “GRANT GUARDS,” 
CAPES & APRONS FOR “TANNERS,”’ 
GREELEY CAPES, 


GREELEY HATS, 
FATIGUE CAPS, 


DOUBLE SWING TORCHES. 


colors, with likenesses of GRANT or GREELEY, 
and with any motto printed on the Capes. We are 
prepared to show samples of the same,and to receive 
orders, which will be filled at very short notice. 





HAUGHTON, 
PERKINS, 
WOODS 
& CO. 


1 Winthrop Square. 
_augld tf 
ixhaiad = : 
BAY STATE MILLS. 


REMOVED TO ALBANY STREET. 


JOSEPH F. PAUL & CO, 


Respectfully announce that in view of contemplited 


improvements by the city of Boston, by which ‘ieir 
establishment on Tremont street must in part’ be re- 


moved by the first of September, they 


HARD AND SOFT LUMBER, 
MOULDINGS, VENEERS, ETC.,| 


at such REDUCED PRICES as will make it an object 
for all in want to call and examine before purchasing. 

On and after Sept. 1 their Oftice will be establi- hed 
on ALBANY, NEAR DOVER, STREET. 


auglod it 


NEW LOANS. 


Chicago, Burlington and Quiney 


Railroad Company 


SEVEN PER CENT, BONDS, 
FREE OF GOWT TAX. 


Coupon or Registered. 


FOR SALE AT PAR. 


Interest Payable in Boston. 


FOR SALE BY 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


wen 40 STATE STREET. tf 


“WEBER ‘PIANOS. 
HEADQUARTERS FOR NEW ENGLAND 


OPENED IN THE 


Globe Theater Building, 


No. 368 Washington Street, 


BOSTON. 


Most liberal terms given to buyers, in the way of 
installments, leases or exchange. 

Herr JOHANN STRAUSS has purchased 
and taken to Vienna one of these Pianos for his 
personal use. 

A full assortment of the TAYLOR & FARLEY 
ORGAN constantly on hand. 

MR. PAUL BISHOP is identified with us, and 
tenders a cordial welcome to his many friends and 
the public. 


DRIVER BROS. & WINCH, 


_ aug P44 


JOHANN STRAUSS 


- AND THE — 


HALLET, DAVIS & CO. 
PIANOS. 


Messrs. HALLET, Davis & Co.: 

Gentlemen: — Having heard your Pianos at the 

Workd’s Peace Jubilee, and also used them during 

my stay in Boston, I am free lo say that I have never 

before seen Pianos possessing sucha combination of 

truly wonderful quality and quantity of tone, meeting 

at once the wants of the largest concert-hall and the 

drawing-room. 

I consider them superior to any Pianos that have 

come under my observation. 
(Sigued) 

Boston, July 4, 1872 


THE NEWEST 


— BY — 


STRAUSS. 


A Perfect Gem, Brilliant and Beautiful. 


Lovers of Strauss Waltzes will be pleased to learn 
that the last Waltz by Johann Strauss, composed by 
him while in this country and played at his concert- 
in New York, entitled the 


“MANHATTAN WALTZ,” 


Is now ready forsale. Itis adorned with a <plendid 
portrait of the distinguished composer, and a great 
sale is predicted. A Varge edition is already sold. 
All orders filled in accordance with date of their re- 
ceipt. Price $1.00. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO. 





JOHANN STRAUSS. 
eop2t augld 


WALTZ 








augl7 Boston. t 
“TURKISH HAIR “TONIC” s 
Contains many i . but no one which may not 


ingredients 
enter into articles of daily ‘diet with impunity. It is 
not a dye, contains no particle of lead, nitrate of sil- 
ver, or fom greet and, though harmless for evil, is all- 
potent for good, as the GREAT Dp nac ng OF Na- 
TURE in the cure of Headache, N Baldnesr, 
Diseases of the Scalp and Falling “of the Hair. It is 
an immediate 'y for Itching of the Head and 
Dandref. I ie ene "of ie fom tags wi com el 
e upon le 

crown of no See or the frosty brow of age. 





C. Drer, JR., Proprietor. Sold by all first-class 
dealers 


WEEMS & POTTER, GEN’t AGENTS, 








gauge it 26 Bromfield Street, Boston. 





augl03m* 170 Washingten Street, Boston. 


that there will be a very large demand this Autumn 


CAMPAIGN CLUBS, 


we have made arrangements with one of the largest 
Manufacturers, and are prepared tu offer, at the low- 


We can supply UNIFORMS of any combination of 


Offer Their Entire Stock ot 








ENTERTAINMENTS. 
THE GLOBE. 
Mr. go cane puwaeuhsdanndeeana PROPRIETOR. 
We xe ENED oi wdtusvtccdsdaveccease .- MANAGER. 


oe open at 1.30 and 7.30. 30. Curtain rises at 2 and 
-4. 


MONDAY EVENING, AUG. 26, 


Great success and LAST SIX NIGHTS of the 
World-Renowned 


EMERSON’S CALIFORNIA MINSTRELS. 


T. MAGUIRE and BILLY EMERSON, Proprietors and 
Managers. 


The Troupe par Excellence, 


as the inimitable BILLY EMERSON, BEN 
JOHN R. KEMBLE, HARRY STAN- 
WOOD, CHARLES HAYWOOD. 


The Talented Character Artists, 
SILERIDAN and MACK. 


A Vocal Corps of Eight of the Finest Voices in 
America, and an Orchestra of Ten Solo Performers. 


MATINEE, SATURDAY at 2 o’clock. 


COLISEUM! COLISEUM! 


A CI 101IR OF 


30,000 Sunday School Children ! 


By fur the largest number ever assembled together. 








AN IMMENSE BAND! 


Collected from the Bands of Boston and vicinity. 





The Most Powerful Organ in the 
World! 





All these and other novel attractions can be heard at 


the 
Grand Concert! 
FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE 
HOUSE OF THE ANGEL GUARDIAN, 
AT THE COLISEUM, 

On SUNDAY AFTERNOON, Aug. 25th, at 3 o’clock. 
Tickets 50 cts.; Reserved Seats 25 cts. extra. 
Can be had at the usual places—at Boston Music Hall 
—at the Music and Catholic Bookstores, and the Col- 
iseum. 
Arrangements have been made to run Excursion 
Trains on the Railroads running into Boston. 

auglt 


BOSTON ATHENAUM. 


Beacon Street. 








THE FORTY-NINTH EXHIBITION OF PAINT- 
INGS AND STATUARY is now open. In connection 
With it the MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS exhibits 
a collection of ancient pottery, glass and bronze im- 
plements from Cyprus, Italo-Greek painted vases 
found in the tombs of Etruria and Magna Grecia, 
Majelien plates, Oriental armor, carved furniture, 
hg hetian glass and Japanese and Chinese porcelain, 
A.M. to6 P.M. Admission 25 cents. site 3m 


THE “COLISEUM,” 2 
At foot of West Canton street, OPENED DAILY. 
Admission 2% cents. july20 





FIREWORKS, 
TORCILES 


LANTERNS, 
and FLAGS! 


The subscriber is ready to furnish all of the above, 
tw Political Clubs and individuals during the present 
campaign, at manufacturers’ prices. Particular at- 
tention given to displays from wagons in torehlight 
processions, Contracts made for tireworks, and com- 
petent persons furnished to manage them, 


S. W. CREECH, BOSTON BAZAAR, 

302 Washington St., Boston, Cor. Suffolk Place. 
As a guarantee of success We refer to the brilliant 
WAGON DISPLAYS furnished during the last four 
presidential campaigns. 


Owing to the continued ill health of the proprietor 
of the above popular resort, the stock, consisting of 


the largest assortinent of TOYS and FANCY GOODS 
in any retail store in this country, and selected ex- 
pressly for the approaching holidays, will be sold at 


extremely low prices. lt augl4 


ELEVEN PER CENT. 
INVESTMENT. 
FIRST-CLASS SECURITY. 

STATE LOAN OF ARKANSAS, 


7 Per Cent. Thirty Year Bonds. 


A LIMITED NUMBER OFFERED 
AT TO CENTS 


and accrued interest. 





In these Bonds “thé fuith and credit of the State are 
solemnly and irrevocably pledged for the payment and 
redemption of the principal and interest on each and 
every bond,” 

—THE— 


ARKANSAS CENTRAL RAILWAY, 


Special Mortgage Endorsement, 


pledge their splendid endowment of Lands, Railroad 
Rolling Stock, Station Houses, and all other property, 
for the faithful payment of inter€ést and principal, 
making this a 


DOUBLE AND UNDOUBTED SECURITY. 


Interest payable April and October, at the Ynion 
Trust Company, New. York. 

Maps, circulars, pumphlets, giving fall particulars 
of the loan, to be had by addressing the undersigned, 
who unhesitatingly recommend these bonds, 


WILLIAMS & BOSTWICK, 


Bankers, 40 Wall Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Maps, Pamphlets and Circulars giving full particu- 
lars of this Loan can be had on application to the 
above, or to the following Bankers, agents in Boston, 


WALKER & MERRIAM, 
cor pa SPENCER, VILA & GO. 


CITY ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Ni ESS: © Fs: Cs: Tt OR 
NOTICE TO LAND OWNERS. 








Sealed proposals. accompanied with plans, will be 
received at the Office of the Clerk of Committees, 


City Hall. until TURSDAY, Sept. 3, at 12 o'clock. M., 
for the sale of alot of land within the city limits, 
suitable for the erection thereon of a SMALL-POX 
HOSPITAL for the City of Boston; said lot to con- 
tain not less than 40.000 nor more than 80,000 square 


feet of land. Proposals must state the price per 
square foot for the land, and be addressed to the un- 
dersigned, and endorsed Proposals for sale of land 
for Small-Pox Hospital.” The right to reject any or 
all proposals is reserved. 

THOMAS L. JENKS, 
auglt 2t Chairman of Committee. 


2 Y OF BO 8 2: ON 
NOTICE TO VOTERS. 


Voters who have changed their residences from 
one ward to another within the same Congressional 
District in this city, between the first day of May and 
~ fifth day of August, are requested to notify the 
City Clerk of the fact. in order that their names may 
be printed on the voting lists of the wards in which 
they now re side. 

Young men who have reached their majority since 
May 1, Is72, or who will po" Penne twenty-one years of 
age on or before November 5, 1872, must. be assessed 
for the tax of the current year before September 15 
next in order to be - ilified to vote at the next elec- 
tion. . F. McCLEARY, City Clerk. 
auglt 2% 


f,ITY OF BOSTON. 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 
An examination of applicants will be he'd in the 
Common Council Chamber, City Hall, on SATUR- 
DAY, August 24, commencing at 10 o'clock, for the 
purpose of choosing MASTERS of the seven Grammar 
Schools in the Dorchester District of the City o 
ton. Applications, in writing, with writen evidence 
of qualifications, may be left with the undersigned, at 
the City Hall, until FRIDAY, August 23. The salary 
for the po=ition 14 $2600 for the first year’s service, 
and $2200 per annum afterwards. 

BARNARD CAPEN, 

augs 4t Secretary of the School Committee. 





TOTIC E IS HEREBY GIVEN, that the 
subscriber has been duly appointed Exec utor of 
the Will of JONATHAN HE: VESEY , late of Boston, 
se the County of Suffolk, Reenssan’ and has taken 
np himself that trust by giving bonds as the law 
d rects. All Corgan having demands upon the estate 

of said deceased are required to exhibit the same; 
and all persons indebted to said estate are called 
upon to make payment to 





THOs. V ANNEVAR, ome, 
Boston, Aug. 5, 1872. 3% augl7 
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Another English Heretic. 
CHARLES VOYSEY. 
BY THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


I do not know what law of nature it is that 
draws the ‘best society” in large cities to the 
West End. But preachers follow according to 
their kind; apd as in London you go east for 
Bradlaugh, so you go west for Voysey, and find 
him at St. George’s. Hall, Langham Place, 
And in accotdance with these more aristocratic 
surroundings, there still hangs round this re- 
former a certain odor of good society, attractive 
to some, while repelling others. ‘*Why do you 
wish to hear Voysey?” said a radical to me, 
‘“‘He preaches in a surplice!” But this very 
ground of condemnation proves a propitiation 
to others; and you may see Voysey’s pamphlets 
on the table in houses where you will only hear 
Bradlaugh mentioned as ‘‘the Beast.” 

I did not hear Mr. Voysey preach, as it hap- 
pened, in surplice or otherwise; but I heard 
him le¢ture on ‘Church Reform,” on a week- 
day evening, where such array would have been 
clearly out of place. The audience was sinaller 
than I should have expected—perhaps two hun- 
dred; but it, was one of those audiences which 
soon make yon forget their numbers in their 
earnestness of response—a thing in which, as it 
seemed to me, the English audiences excel our 
own. The ‘‘Hear, hear!” came with an empha- 
sis worthy of a thousand men; and everything 
suggested a force to be weighed rather than 
counted. 

And, in truth, something of this discrepancy 
petween size and weight of metal might be at- 
tributed to the speaker also. I saw no one else 
in England whose photograph came so near the 
man. The clear eyes, the youthful look, the 
expression of alertness, the combined sensitive- 
nessvand decision of the mouth—these are per- 
fectly reproduced in the likeness. I should 
know him anywhere after seeing the picture; 
but when he came on the stage it was an entire 
astonishment to see so small aman. When he 
spoke there was another astonishment, for his 

“voice was so clear and resonant as to fill the 
large and half-empty hall. All thought of per- 
sonal insignificance vanished, and he seemed to 
weigh a ton. 

As if to complete this vindication of the su- 
periority of mind to numbers the chair was 
taken by a Colonel somebody—a handsome Eng- 
lishman, of the very best physical type, and 
noble, manly figure, whose powerful voice and 
resolute, easy handling would have carried any 
meeting through triumphantly, I thought, had 
the regular orator been only a piping bulfinch. 
I am thus particular about these accessories, 
because I have seldom been present at a public 
demonstration where the platform did so thor- 
oughly the work of the pews. 

We are accustomed to think that Englishmen 
are poor speakers. In this respect I was often 
agreeably disappointed; and certainly I never 
saw a better “‘light weight,” at least on his own 
ground, than Mr. Voysey—never a man who hit 
straighter or harder. He may wear a surplice, 
but it does not encumber his arms, that is cer- 
tain. His voice was very telling, as I have said; 
his statements were clear, his points always well 
taken, his illustrations apt and popular. His 
treatment of his subject, also, was quite now to 
me, and was claimed by one or two country 
clergymen, who spoke after him, as being a 
wholly new and triumphant solution of the prob- 
lem. 

His attitude is, in brief, one of entire opposi- 
tion to both disestablishment and disendowment 
in the church, and to ‘‘voluntaryism” out of it. 
‘The church, he declares, belongs to tiie state; 
and for the state to forego its control would be 
utter cowardice. Turn the established clergy 
tree with all their revenues intact, and their 
tyranny will be worse than ever, since there will 
be no law to check it. Free them from state 
control, even without revenues, and their dog- 
matisin will be without limit. The people have 
a right to the use of these great endowments for 
religious purposes. On the other hand volun- 
taryism is a failure, except in large cities. The 
state, therefore, must still exercise control, and 
yet secure to the congregations some direct 
voice in the management of their churches. 
There must be churches. Mere intellectual 
education is not enough. 

Here he drew a fine picture of the good done 
by the majority of the country clergy—their 
self-devotion and practical philanthropy. He 
spoke with real feeling and eloquence of his 
own enjoyment of life in the church—‘‘a body 
to which I belong, and in which I have served 
for twenty years.” The church, he thought, 
was a magnificent organization, which must not 
be destroyed but reformed. 

Church reform, without disestablishment or 
disendowment—this is Mr. Voysey’s platform. 
The wealthier endowments may be cut down or 
differently appropriated, he thinks; but the 
greater part of the machinery should remain 
unchanged. But the Thirty-nine Articles should 
be abolished, and the state should cease to sup- 
port a creed. All doctrinal tests should be 
abolished, and each parish should be authorized 
to select its own pastor, as under the voluntary 
system. This should be done under proper re- 
strictions and guaranties, not involving, how- 
ever, any point of creed. If any parish choose 
the igbirahen of an atheist, that is their own 
affair, Mr. Voysey thinks, and the state has no 
right to intefere. All that any one has a right 
to demand is that the personal character of the 
nominee be unimpeached. ‘‘If a man seeks 
truth,” he ought to be called religious. If a 
man elevates human duty into a religion, he is 
a religious man. 

With this variety of ingredients Mr. Voysey 
admits that the state church will certainly be 
unlike anything now called by that name. But 
names are nothing. If the proposed organiza- 
tion is not a church, it is, at least, a sort of 
national soup-kitchen, in which all sorts of good 
food &re brought and boiled down together. 
The church of England, which is now the most 
inconsistent and arrogant of sects, he asserts, 
will thus open its doors to every honest preacher 
of truth, and will regain its full power over the 
people. So predicts Mr. Voysey—or predicted, 
at least, in the lecture which I heard. 

One or two other speakers heartily endorsed 
his views; and after the proceedings there was 
much thronging around him in the ante-room, 
where there was a table full of tracts quite as va- 
rious as Mr. Bradlaugh’s. ‘‘The Sling and the 
Stone,” especially, seems to be an annual bound 
volume of his discourses, comprising some which 
the American journal, the /ndez, has also print- 
ed. Whether Mr. Voysey’s plan of church 
reform is destined, as his admirers say, to save 
the church of England I am not competent to 
guess. But if that church needs preachers 
who are fearless, resolute, single-minded and 
able, [am sure that it cannot afford to lose 
such men as Charles Voysey.—J/ndependent. 





MISCELLANY. 
To Brewninc. — 
There is delight in singing, though none hear 


Besides the singer; and there is delight 

In praisigg, though the praiser sit alone 

And see the praised far off him, far above. 

Shakespeare is not our poet, but the world’s ; 

Therefore on him no speech! and brief for thee, 

Browning! Since Chaucer was alive and hale, 

No man hath walked along our roads with 

So active, so inquiring an eye, or tongue or step, 

So varied in discourse. But warmer climes 

Give brighter plumage, stronger wing; the 
breeze 

Of Alpine heights thou playest with borne on 

Beyond Sorrento and Amalfi, where 

The siren waits thee, singing song for song. 

— Walter Savage Landor. 


Fun.—‘‘Potatoes!” cried a darkey pedlar in 
Richmond. ‘‘Hush dat racket; you distracts 
de whole neighborhood,” came from an aged 
uncle in a doorway. ‘‘You can hear me, kin 
you?” ‘Hear you! I kin hear you a mile.” 
**Thank God for dat; I's hollowin’ to be heard. 
*Tatoes !” 

An old woman, who died the other day at 
Lowell, was giving orders for her funeral, and 
among other things said she wanted to be ‘“‘laid 
out” in her black silk gown, and they must not 
take out the back breadth as they did when 
Sally Smith was laid out. ‘‘For,” said the old 
lady, deprecatingly but seriously, ‘‘what a figger 
Sally will cut at the resurrection without any 
back breadth in her gown.” 

A certain publisher, desiring to call attention 
to a new book which he was to issue, began to 
accustom people to its name by inserting it 
in gradually-enlarging letters in the succes- 
sive issues of a daily paper till the wonder 
should grow into genuine interest, intending to 
follow after a short interval with a formal ad- 
vertisement laining the mystery. Let us 
call the book Grizini, since that was not the 
name. A worey hatter saw Grizini every day 
in his and wondered what it could be. 
Five days he saw it, the letters growing porten- 
tousty larger, when suddenly he saw what it 


cleared up the mystery for the public im this 
wise :-— 
HATS. 
GRIZINI. 
ane i et Bc 
e le * 
rp none vee 


Promoters of Fashion, 
Main, above Fourth. 


Warne Snows are Fatvine.— 

The spring-time came—the spring-time went, 

With shimmering cloud and shiny weather, 

The golden glory of June was spent; © = 
On hills and fields we roamed together. , , 

We walked tice autumn’s purple haze, 

The future’s dream of bliss forestalling, 

And shuddering, thought of winter’s days, 

With snows a-falling. , 

For earth was all so wondrous fair, 

And heaven smiled down so blue above it, 

Each wandering breath of balmy air 

But made us learn anew to love it. 

What wonder, if with all so bright, 

And wild-birds through the woodland calling, 

We sighed to think of winter’s night, 

And snow a-falling. 

And when at last the world was dressed 

In shining robes of ice-mail gleaming, 

And calm white silence lulled to rest 

The pale, dead flowers, beneath it dreaming— 

Behold, we woke to find made true 

The hope our hearts had been forestalling, 

And life grew fairer than we knew ~ 

While snows were falling. 

Ah, well! the days of youth fly. fast ; 

Their suns grow dim, their blossoms wither, 

And all the Greams that made our past 

Fly fast and far, we know not whither ; 

But when we tread life’s wintry slope 

We hear again their. voices calling, 

And Memory clasps the hand of Hope, 

While snows are falling. 


Harr Oms.—The frequent use of ‘‘oils,” 
‘“tbear’s-grease,” ‘‘arctusine,” ‘‘pomades,” > a 
trals,” “rosemary washes,” etc., etc., upon the 
hair, is a practice not to be commended. All 
of these oils and greasy pomades are manufac- 
tured from lard-oil and simple lard. No 
‘tbear’segrease” is everused. If it could be pro- 
cured readily it should not be applied to the hair, 
as it is the most rank and filthy of all the animal 
fats. There are many persons whose hair is 
naturally dry and crisp, and in most families 
there is a want of some innocent and agreeable 
wash or dressing which may be used moderately 
and judiciously. The mixture which may be re- 
garded as the most agreeable, cleanly and safe, 
is composed of cologne spirit and pure castor- 
oil. The following is a good formula :— 
Pure, fresh castor-oil, 2 oz. 
Cologne spirit (95 per cent.), 16 oz. 
The oilis freely dissolved in the spirit, and the 
solution is clear and beautiful. It may be per- 
fumed in any way to suit the fancy of the pur- 
chaser. ‘The oil of the castor-bean has for many 
years been employed to dress the hair, among 
both savage and civilized nations, and it possess- 
es properties which admirably adapt it to this 
use. It does not rapidly dry, and no gummy, 
offensive residuum remains after taking on the 
chemical changes which occur in all oils upon 
exposure to light and air. It is best diffused by 
the agency of strong spirit in which it dissolves. 
The alcohol or spirit rapidly evaporates, and 
does not in the slightest degree injure the texture 
of the hair. This preparation, for dressing the 
hair of children or ladies, will meet nearly or 
quite all requirements. A cheap and very good 
dressing is made by dissolving four ounces of 
perfectly pure, dense glycerine in twelve ounces 
of rose-water. Glycerine evaporates only at 
high temperatures, and therefore under its in- 
fluence the hair is retained in a moist condition 
fora longtime. As a class, the vegetable oils 
are better for the hair than animals’ oil. They 
do not become rancid and offensive so readily, 
and they are subject to different and less objec- 
tionable chemical changes. Olive-oil, and that 
derived from the cocoa-nut, have been largely 
employed, but they are inferior in every respect 
to that from the castor-bean.—Dr. Nichols’s Fire- 
side Science. 
Tue “THREE BELLs.”—(By J. G. Whittier.) 
Beneath the low-hung night cloud 
That raked her splintering mast 


The good ship settled slowly, 
The cruel leak gained fast. 


Over the awful ocean 
Her signal guns pealed out. 
Dear God! was that thy answer, 
From the horror round about? 


A voice came down the wild wind, 
“Ho! ship ahoy!” its cry: 

“Our stout Three Bells of Glasgow 
Shall stand till daylight by!” 

Hour after hour crept slowly, 
Yet on the heaving swells 

Tossed up and down the ship-lights, 
The lights of the Three Bells! 


And ship to ship made signals, 
Man answered back to man, 
While oft, to cheer and hearten, 
The Three Bells nearer ran; 


And the captain from her taffrail 
Sent down his hopeful cry. 

“Take heart! Hold on!” he shouted, 
“The Three Bells shall stand by!” 


All night across the waters 

The tossing lights shone clear; 
All night from reeling taffrail 

The Tiree Bells sent her cheer. 


And when the dreary watches 
Of storm and darkness passed, 

Just as the wreck lurched under, 
All souls were saved at last. 

Sail on, Three Bells, forever, 
In grateful memory sail! 

Ring on, Three Bells of rescue, 
Above the wave and gale! 

As thine, in night and tempest, 
I hear the Master’s cry ; 

And, tossing through the darkness, 
The lights of God draw nigh! 


—September Atlantic. 


Tue Oupest Postace Stamps.—Although 
postage stamps are among the most familiar ob- 
jects of daily use, it is probable that very few 
persons have troubled themselves to consider 
when and where they originated. In a pam- 
phlet by M. Piron, Sous-Dtirecteur des Postes, 
published in Paris in 1838, and entitled ‘‘Du Ser- 
vice des Postes, et de la Taxation des Lettres 
au Moyen d’un Timbre,” we find that the idea 
of post-paid or stamped paper originated, early 
in the reign of Louis XIV., with M. De Ve- 
layer, who, in 1653, established a private penny- 
post, placing boxes at the corners of streets for 
the reception of letters wrapped up in envel- 
opes, which were franked by bands or slips of 
paper tied around them, with the inscription, 
‘+ Post-paid the day of ——, 1653 or ’54.” 
These slips were sold for a sou tape, and could 
be procured at the palace, at the turn-tables of 
convents, and from the porters of colleges. 
When Louis XIV. used to quit his habitual res- 
idence, the personages of his suit were accus- 
tomed to procure these labels intended to be 
placed around letters destined for Paris. M. 
De Velayer had also caused to be printed certain 
forms of dillets or notes, applicable to the ordina- 
ry business among the inhabitants of great towns, 
with blanks which were to be filled up by the 
pen with such special matter as might complete 
the writer’s object. One of these drllets, filled 
up by Pélisson, and sent to Mademoiselle Scud- 
éry, is still preserved in Paris, and is one of the 
oldest of penny-post lettérs extant, and a curious 
example of a pre-paying envelope. These 
primitive slips and forms were irregularl 
used, and soon fell into disuse. In 1758, how- 
ever, under Louis XV., one M. De Chamouset, 
a wealthy Parisian, established a modest post 
for the metropolis, charging two sols for single 
letters under an ounce, which were prepaid by 
stamps similar to those now in use. Govern- 
ment, perceiving the gains thus derived from 
the new enterprise, took it from him, compen- 
sating him by an annual pension of twenty 
thousand francs; but so meager were the ar- 
rangements of the government that the stamps 
were seldom used, and soon were entirely for- 
gotten. The next country to issue postal 
stamps was Spain, their issue having been au- 
thorized bya royal decree of the 7th December, 
1716, which stipulated that the secretaries to 
the crown, etc., etc., will have the privilege of 
apposing on the letters adreseed to the other 
authorities a seal, impressed in ink, bearing the 
royal arms of Castile and Leon, which will pass 
them free. By the general regulations of the 
post (8th June, 1794) notice was given that the 
stamps mentioned in the decree of 1716 were to 
be used only for letters concerning public busi- 
ness. These official stamps remained in use 
until the beginning of the present century, 
when their issue was entirely abandoned.— Har- 
per’s Magazine. 


STanDAaRD nay ano the Epes are bangey 
for new books, the i f publishers is for 
standard books. The 
which is never absent from new books, need 





was; he joyfully adopted it, and the next day 


ement of speculation, 


never be present‘when bodks which have stood 
the test of time are . ‘‘There'the prob- 
lem is a simple one. Can the publisher give a 
better, more’ marketable, edition of a standard 
book than his neighbor? Can he bring out some 
peculiar excellency which will stamp his edition 
as the most desirable? He has not to create a de- 
mand, but to it. It is here that the ex- 
perience of a publisher is of most value, that cap- 


ital finds the safest investment, and here also 


that he is permitted to exercise those special 
tastes which ordinarily he must ‘sacrifice at the 
demand of business prudence. 

For if he have a passion for Shakespeare—and 
even publishers read books—he knows that his 
own fancy may safely be exercised in the pro- 
duction of a new edition; a Shakespeare differ- 
ing from;the Shakespeares which et any one 
time may be bought, will surely be called for, 
since there are always restless buyers of books 
who want the perfect Shakespeare, and who, dis- 
satisfied with what they have already, will sub- 


scribe for the promised one, always expecting to 


be blest. It is a Shakespeare with all the mod- 
ern improvements which they desire, and they 


buy it with the esthetic gratification that in a 
lower form finds an object in the last toy of 


housekeepers—some self-regulating private gas 
machine, with cookery attachment. 


But what constitutes the standardness of a 
The one element which cannot be left 


book? 
out is time. A book mast have time’ to grow, 
though no word has been added to it since it left 
the hand of the writer, perhaps hundred of years 
ago. Every book which has life in it has 
growth, not in material bulk, but in certain spir- 
itual qualities which are the very essentials of its 
existence. A curse is laid upon any man who 
adds to or takes away from the Book of books. 
Yet how, in spite of such additions and subtrac- 
tions, that book has grown, until the moral uni- 
verse sits under its shady branches and draws 
nourishment from its fruitful boughs. Thus, by 
the growth which time permits, a book becomes 
the standard by which books with like purpose 
are measured. Again, the power of a book to 
produce other books is a test of its standard qual- 


ity. Can its literary progeny be traced? All 


these, whether or not acknowledging their an- 
cestry, must ever be accounted for by the stand- 
ard authority. 

But perhaps the most comprehensive account 
of the matter is reckoned when we see, ina stand- 
ard book, not its individuality, bat its capacity 
for holding the juices of a period of thought or 
action, its power to renew for us the experience 
of a race of men, the throes of a travailing gen- 
eration, the days of the Son of man. Then it is 
that we see in it a standard by which to measure 
the flow of our own thought, to weigh our own 
endurance, to register the height to which we 
may rise and haply pass. 

These thoughts serve no practical end; they 
serve only to show that the publisher who keeps 
the world supplied with standard books has no 
power to add to their number; he cannot by his 
dictum determine that a book shall be standard; 
the world and time do that for him. He only 
looks on, and, as a servant of the public, sees 
that they are never left in want. In this capac- 
ity he takes no risks, but receives from one gen- 
eration, where the risks were taken, and passes 
to the next, which enters upon possession as-up- 
on its just inheritance. Yetno generation, how- 
ever rich in inheritance, can live and not be for- 
mulated in books which shall by-and-by also be- 
come standard books.—Riverside Bulletin. 


A Tryst.—(By Mrs. Celia Thaxter. )— 
“The iceberg slowly floating down into the 


path of traffic, to keep its fatal appointment with 


the ship.”—John Wess, Lecture on ‘‘ Fate.” 

From out the desolation of the North 

* An iceberg took its way, 

From its detaining comrades breaking forth, 
And travelling night and day. 


At whose command? Who bade it sail the deep 


With that resistless force? 

Who made the dread appointment it must keep? 
Who traced its awful course? 

To the warm airs that stir in the sweet South 
A good ship spread her sails; 

Stately she passed beyond the harbor’s mouth, 
Chased by the favoring gales. 


And on her ample deeks a happy crowd 
Bade the fair land good-by ; 
Clear shone the day, with not a single cloud 
In all the peaceful sky. 
Brave men, sweet women, little children bright, 
For all these she made room, 
And with her freight of beauty and delight 
She went to meet her doom. 


Storms buffetted the ieeberg, spray was swept 
Across its loftiest height ; 

Guided alike by storm and calm it kept 
Its fatal path aright. 

Then warmer waves gnawed at its crumbling 

base 

As if in piteous plea, 

The ardent sun sent slow tears down its face, 
Soft flowing to the sea. 

Dawn kissed it with her tender rosetints, eve 
Bathed it in violet; 

The wistful color o’er it seemed to grieve 
With a divine regret. 

Whether day clad its clefts in rainbows dim 
And shadowy as & dream, 

Or night through lonely spaces saw it swim 
White in the moonlight’s gleam, 


Ever Death rode upon its solemn heights, 
Ever his watch he kept; 

Cold at its heart thro’ changing days and nights 
Its changeless purpose slept. 

And where afar a smiling coast it passed 
Straightway the air grew chill, 

Dwellers thereon perceived a bitter blast, 
A vague report of ill. 

Like some imperial creature, moving slow 
Meanwhile, with matchless grace, 

The stately ship, unconscious of her foe, 
Drew near the trysting-place. 

For, still the prosperous breezes followed her, 
And half the voyage was o'er; 

In many a breast glad thoughts began to stir 
Of lands that lay before. 

And haman hearts with longing love were dumb 
That soon should cease to beat, 

Thrilled with the hope of meetings soon to 

come, 

And lost in memories sweet. 

Was not the weltering waste of water wide 
Enough for both to sail? 

What drew the two together o’er the tide, 
Fair ship and iceberg pale? 

There came a night with neither moon nor star; 
Clouds draped the sky in black; 

With straining canvas reefed at every spar, 
And wierd fire in her track, 

The ship swept on; a wild wind gathering fast 
Drove her at utmost speed ; 

Bravely she bent before the fitful blast 
That shook her like a reed. 

O helmsman, turn thy wheel! Will no surmise 
Cleave through the midnight drear! 

No warning of the horrible surprise 
Reach thine unconscious ear? 

She rushed upon her ruin; not a flash 
Broke up the waiting dark ; 

Duily through wind and sea one awful crash 
Sounded, with hone to mark. : 

Scarcely her crew had time to clutch despair, 
So swift the work was done; 

Ere their pale lips could frame a speechless 

prayer 

They perished, every one! 

—Altlantic Monthly. 


Boston’s Fotrru oF Jury Orators. — In 
the neighboring graveyard—within a stone’s 
throw of the spot of where we are gathered to- 
gether—rest the remains of five men whose tio- 
lent death, more than a century ago, in what is 
still the chief commercial street of our city, 
stirred to its depths the heart of the country. 
No monument, the work of human hands, marks 
the common grave of the victims of what is still 
known as the Boston massacre, but over it the 
elm trees spread their graceful branches, be- 
neath whose protecting shade in the heart of the 
city they lie, unknown and unnoticed. With 
the memorable event of March 5, 1770, through 
which the names of five rioters ig an obscure 
provincial town became inseparably connected 
with one of the great epochs in history, origi- 
nated the custom of this annual address before 
the Ts "the town and city of Boston. 
A year ago the first century was completed. 
Through your favor it has devolved upon me to 
celebrate the opening of the second. 

SF vgneungy — as it were, upon the threshold 

a@ new cycle, memory cannot but rev to 
théec @iho, 14 réponse to byodt su Findre 
addressed the citizens of Boston duri 
century which has now elapsed. ‘The roll is in- 
deed a distinguished one. In its record of hon- 
orable and familiar names is read the history of 
Massachusetts—almost of America. Patriots 
all; to-day they pass before usin solemn pro- 
cession. As is meet and proper here in Rew 





England—repret i : that pri 
ciple of fred eoeehe © ich net pa Sane dhe 
rovk ‘of her salvation’ ‘and the source of her 


rosperity—Master James Lovell, then princi- 
Pal of the Boston Latin School, leads all the 
rest; and, as if nothing should be wanting to 
make that first occasion typicat of the time and 
of the race, both on “— — were 
i bly associated with it, for the master of 
the Latin School spoke from the pulpit of the 
Old South church. 

After Master Lovell follow famous names—I 
might almost say familiar faces. As regards 
the celebration of 1772, occurring second in or- 
der, and exactly one hundred years ago, Gov. 
Hutchinson has recorded in his history, that ‘‘Mr. 
Adams had been pressed to pronounce the ora- 
tion upon this occasion, but declined it; and 
Dr. Warren, who afterward lost his life at Bun- 
ker's Hill, and whose popularity was increasing, 
undertook it. Though he gained no great ap- 
plause for his oratorical abilities, yet the fervor, 
which is the most essential part of such compo- 
sitions, could not fail of its effect upon the 
minds of the great concourse of people present.” 
Samuel Adams and‘ Joseph Warren !—to use the 
words of Danton, ‘“‘names tolerably well known 
in the history of the revolution.” Stately John 
Hancock then passes before us, the ideal rep- 
resentative of a race of formal and polished 
gentry now wholly extinct. Thacher, Morton, 
Austin, Tudor and Minot succeed; once more 
we see and hear Harrison Gray Otis, that fa- 
mous moderator whose silvery eloquence 
through so many years fascinated the town- 
meetings in Faneuil Hall; brave old Josiah 
Quincy again stands before us, instinct with his 
tiery nature — municipal integrity personified ; 
Channing, Savage, Dexter, Lyman, Loring, Gray 
and Curtis; Sprague, Hillard and Holmes, all 
challenge attention; while scattered among the 
rest appear Lemuel Shaw, whose ponderous 
sense and infinite learning shed so rich a lustre 
on the jurisprudence of the Commonwealth; 
John Gorham Palfrey, the faithful and erudite 
historian of New England; Charles Sumner, the 
deep glow of whose eloquence has burned his 
name into the history of emancipation and of 
his native land; Horace Mann, the martyr to 
an unselfish devotion in the great cause of edu- 
cation; and Edward Everett, the last echoes of 
whose musical rhetoric seem yet to linger in 
the recesses of this hall, as if loth to die away 
from the scene of their magica] triumphs. 

One-by-one these my predecessors pass be- 
fore you, each laying his gift upon the altar. 
Teachers, generals, senators, governors of the 
Commonwealth, presidents of the Continental 
Congress, and of the United States; merchants, 
scholars, physicians, divines, soldiers and ju- 
rists; poets, historians and statesmen—the long 
roll-call of those who in turn have answered to 
your call is well calculated to fill your hearts 
with honest pride, as you thus enumerate the 
famous progeny of the ancient town. To me, 
however, their latest successor, they teach a 
lesson of modesty—I might almost say of deep 
humility. Their presence speaks to me of my 
shortcomings, and causes me to feel how much 
more eloquent than any words or thoughts of 
mine is the memory of the silent voices of the 
past.—C. F. Adams, Jr. 


THACKERAY AS A NOVELIST.—As one never 
gets tired of reading Thackeray, so one never 
gets tired of questioning his theory of life. He 
had large experience and inflexible honesty. 
What he saw he fairly depicted. Sentimental 
lies, which many novelists tell without a feeling 
of guilt, were his abhorrence. We doubt not, 
that, at any period of his career, he could have 
appeared before any Justice of the Peace and 
sworn solemnly to the truth of whatever he 
wrote, ‘‘according to his best knowledge and 
belief.” The fundamental defect of his books is 
to be sought in his personal character. He was 
a man of genius; but a man of genius somewhat 
jaded, care-worn, skeptical, distrustful of hu- 
man nature, always on the look-out for pre- 
tension, and taking pleasure in its exposure, but 
rarely enjoying the delight of those novelists 
who have represented the vigorous or noble 
characters. ‘The result is that he constantly 
amuses and informs, but rarely cheers and in- 
spires. His leading personages are more or less 
idlers, and more or less bored. The grand in- 
spiration which comes from doing enthusiastic- 
ally the work of life is absent from.his pages. 
Colonel Newcome may be adduced as contra- 
dicting this statement. Heaven forbid that we 
should say a word against Colonel Newcome; 
he is one of the most delightful characters im- 
ported into the literature of the nineteenth cen- 
tury; but every intelligent reader must feel that 
the strength of Thackeray’s genius is shown in 
exhibiting the pathetic weaknesses of the Col- 
onel’s nature rather than in exhibiting its inhe- 
rent strength. The Colonel must have intre- 
pidly faced death in every stage of his Indian 
career; he could not have won victories unless 
his heart had in it an element of robust mascu- 
line heroism; but this element is indicated by 
the novelist in vague general terms, whilst his 
simplicity, his affectionateness, his incapacity to 
compete with the friends of his son in artistic 
and literary matters, are vividly represented. 
It seems to us that Colonel Newcome is a feeble 
person as represented by Thackeray. If Scott 
had attempted to delineate such a character, and 
had kept close to the scenes in which Thackeray 
represents him as a simple, genial English gen- 
tleman, we cannot but think that a vital and vir- 
ile power, derived from long experience in des- 
perate contests with powerful enemies, would 
have shot through every expression of the Col- 
onel’s amiable weaknesses. Thackeray, with 
small perception of the energy by which alone 
an English officer can acquire fame.and fortune 
in India, converted his best hero into a kind of 
celestial simpleton. The representation is both 
finely humorous and deeply pathetic; but it 
leaves out the element of power, by which alone 
could the heroic Colonel have been able to sus- 
tain his son in a condition of artistic loafing, 
while he was managing men, directing regi- 
ments, and intelligently conceiving or obeying 
plans to defeat an enemy who was always supe- 
rior in force, and sometimes superior in strategy 
and tactics, but ever deficient in the fiery flash 
and vigor and valor of English manhood. 

Power is so common an attribute of English 
and American humanity — it is so often cele- 
brated by novelists of the third or fifth rank—that 
it seems astonishing that Thackeray should never 
have seized it in its essence. But such is the 
fact. He talked, dined, smoked and dozed in 
his favorite elubs—~was introduced to generals, 
bankers, manufacturers and merchants—but re- 
ally never saw them except on their social and 
idle side. The immense force they had exerted 
he admitted languidly; their foibles he relent- 
lessly satirized. They might have negotiated a 
difficult loan, they might have led a forlorn hope, 
they might have opened a new path to British 
commerce; but, looking at them lazily through 
the smoke of his cigar, speaking little, listening 
much, Thackeray was apt hastily to decide that 
they were still ‘‘Snobs!” We do not think that 
either Fielding or Scott or Dickens would have 
ventured such a judgment; for beneath all in- 
firmities of human character they recognized 
the one fact of human power. They conse- 
quently inspire, while Thackeray depresses, us. 
It would require a hundred columns to prove 
this assertion; for its truth we can only appeal 
to the experience of the most appreciative read- 
ers of Thackeray’s novels. If they deny the 
fact all we can do is modestly to surrender our 
opinion to theirs. We certainly have no room 
to argue it. 

In matters relating to the affections Thack- 
eray was tender and often passionate; but he 
never understood the satisfaction of a good man 
getting a good woman fora wife. Major Dob- 
bin devotes all his energies, through long years, 
to obtain Amelie; but, after he has won her, de- 
votes himself to a ‘‘History of the Punjuab.” 
Sir George Warrington, in ‘‘the Virginians,” 
after marrying Theo, and confessing that he has 
the most beautiful, sympathetic, considerate and 
affectionate of wives, still aches to escape from 
his domestic bliss, and is never really happy 
with all the advantages he enjoys from ample 
fortune and tender relationships. Everybody, 
in Thackeray’s novels, is afflicted with ennui 
the moment he accomplishes the object of his 
desires. 

In all his novels Thackeray contrives to 
weaken the will of the reader he at the same 
time amuses and instructs. We follow the 
story with delight; nothing can be better than 
the author’s exposure of every variety of hu- 
man imperfection and sham; nothing can be 
more entertaining than his exhibition of society 
ip its moments of recreation and play; and 
nothing can be less calculated to impel any 
strong-hearted man or woman to do anything 
which demands strenuous effort. Our impres- 
sion is that Thackeray differs systematically 
from all other great English novelists in this re- 
spect. Even Smoliett was here his superior; 


the | for Smollett, with all his coarseness, had a gen- 


uine moral enthusiasm, perverted as it often 
was. Such a scamp as Peregrine Pickle has 
more real human vigor in him than such a cox- 
comb as Arthur Pendennis.. That with all these 
drawbacks Thackeray is one of the most fasci- 
nating of novelists, is of course true. Indeed 
our impression of his central defects has been 
derived from repeated readings of his books.— 
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LEICESTERSHIRE 
TABLE SAUCE. 


THE BEST SAUCE AND RELISH 


Made in any Part of the World 
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PINTS............5...-50 Cents. 
1-2 PINTS...........-30 Cents. 
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For Sale by all Grocers. 








PARLOR FURNITURE. 


PARLOR SUITS 


Covered in English Haircloth, Plush, Brocatell, Silk 
Damask, French Lasting, etc. Also, 


Sofas, Lounges, Easy, Parlor, Rocking, 


AND THE BEST 


PATENT RECLINING CHAIRS 


In the Market. 


CENTER and LIBRARY TABLES, MIRRORS, etc. 
Our work is made from thoroughly kilndried stock, 
by experienced workmen, and our facilities are unsur- 
passed for the production of first-class FURNITURE, 
warranted in every particular. Purchasers will find 
it greatly to their advantage to examine our large and 
superior assortment before making their selections. 
e import direct from the manufacturer, Samuel 
Laycock’s best English Haircloth. 


BRAMAN, SHAW & 60,, 


27 SUDBURY STREET, 


FACTORY AT EAST CAMBRIDGE, MASS 
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BANKERS. 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., 


40 State Street, 
DEALERS IN 


EXCHANGE ON LONDON AND PARIS, 
and the other Principal Cities of Europe. 
Also, EXCHANGE ON SAN FRANCISCO 
and MONTREAL. 

UNITED STATES BONDS. 

GOLD SOLD FOR DUTIES and other pur- 
poses. 

GOLD AND GOLD COUPONS BOUGHT. 

LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED, available 

in all parts of the world. junel 





PARLOR BEDS. 
CROSBY’S, TREFY’S AND COFFIN’S—The three 
BEST AND CHEAPEST PARLOR-BEDS 
In the ntarket. 
At Wholesale or Retail by 
BOYCE BROTHERS, 


581 and 583 Washington Street, corner of Dix 
Place. 6m june22 








BOSTON LEAD Co. 


LINCORPORATED IN 1829.] 


J. H. CHADWICK & CO., 
AGENTS. 
Office 32, 24 and 26 Oliver Street, BOSTON, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


BOSTON PURE WHITE LEAD, 


Dry and Ground in Oil, 


DRY AND GROUND ZINC, LITHARGE, RED 
LEAD, LEAD PIPE, SHEET-LEAD, TIN PIPE, 
TIN-LINED PIPE, IRON PIPE AND FIT- 
TINGS, PUMPS, &c., &c. 


Our Pure White Lead, both dry and ground in oil, 
we warrant to be STRICTLY URE. and GUARANTEE 
that for fineness, body and durability it is not surpassed 
by any Lead in the market, either foreign or Ameri- 
can, 

» gaptn order to protect ourselves we have adopted 
as our trade-mark an eight-pointed red star. with our 
corporate seal in the center. This is on every pack- 
age of our PURE LEAD. None genuine without it. 
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E. L. ALLEN, 


PHOTOGRAPHER, 


24 Temple Place, Boston, 








Invites the attention of the public to the superior 
quality of the Photographs he is now making. These 
pictures combine some of the latest improvemements 
in French and German Photography, and are believed 
to be equal to anything produced in the city. tf aug3 








FINE-ART STORE. 


PUBLIC AND PRIVATE GALLERIES OF 
OIL PAINTINGS. 


Catalogue of about 3000 Engrayings and Chromos, 
with retail prices affixed, sent by mail on receipt of 
ten cents. 


ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, 


137 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON. 
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BEAL & HOOPER 


CABINET MANUFACTORY, 


Cambridge St., East Cambridge. 
The productions of our Factory we offer to dealers 
and consumers at lowest rates, at our old established 
Warerooms. 
HAYMARKET SQUARE, BOSTON, 
AT THE JUNCTION OF UNION STREET. 
We particularly invite parties who are about fur- 
nishing to visit our Salesrooms, confident that our 


goods need only to be seen to be appreciated. Our 
assortment of reliable and substantial 


CHAMBER SETS 


Cannot be excelled in quality, quantity or finish. 
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“FASHIONS.” 


Butterick’s Patterns of (rarments 


—FOR— 
LADIES, MISSES & LITTLE OHILDREN. 
—THE— 


Best in the World. 


aw SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE. 


PLUMMER & WILDER, 


BUY THE BEST! 


If you want the LATEST IMPROVEMENT in 
CLOTHES WRINGERS, buy the In. cOvVeD 


“UNIVERSAL.” 


LIMITED PARTNERSHIP. 


This may certify that we, CHARLES R. FORD. 
SAMUEL J. CROUKETT, both of Boston, iu the 
County of Suffolk and Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts, and JAMES BURNETT of Scotland, Windham 
County, State of Connecticut, bave agreed, and do 
hereby agree, to associate ourselves in a limited co- 
partnership according to the statutes of Massachu- 
setts, for the purpose of manufacturing and selling 
Reed Organs, known in the market ax ‘‘Bay State 
Organs,” under the style of FORD & CROCKETT, 
in the city of Boston, to commence July 12, 1872, and 
to terminate July 12,1875. The said Chas. R. Ford and 
Samuel J. Crockett are the general partners, and the 
said James Burnett is the special partner, and has 
contributed the sum of three thousand dollars in cash 
toward the common stock of said copartnership. 

In witness whereof we, the said Charles RB. Ford, 
Samuel J. Crockett and James Burnett, have hereunto 
set our hands this July 12, 1872. 
CHARLES R. FORD, 
SAMUEL J. CROCKETT, 
JAMES BURNETT. 
In presence of B. E. PERRY. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS.—SUFFO' 
s8.—July 12, 1872.—Then the above-named CHARI’ 
R. FORD, SAMUEL J. CROCKETT and JAMES BURNEI: 
appeared and acknowledged the above instrument © 
be their free act and deed, before ma, 

[Stamp.] B. E. PERRY, Justice of the Peace. 

SUFFOLK REGISTRY OF DEEDS.—Bosron, July t . 
1872, at 10 o’clock and 15 min., A. M., received 2: ° 
entered in the Fourth Volume of Limited Parta or 


ships, Fol, 24. 
THOMAS F. TEMPLE, Register. 
ot 


Ithas Rubber between the Wooden Springs; new 
Attachment to Tubs, adapting itself to every curve; 
a Folding Apron or Guide to prevent the clothes from 
falling back into the tub; Cog Wheels that do not 
throw out of gear in passing large articles. 
CELS ANY WRINGER EVER OFFERED TO THE PUBLIC. 

The Improved UNIVERSAL is recommended as 8u- 
perior to all others by the Amertcan Agriculturist, 
Watchman and Reflector, Congregationalist, and the 
religious and agricultural papers all over the country. 


“The UNIVERSAL is warranted the Best.” 
GEO. H. HOOD, Gen’! Agent, 
No. 97 Water Street, Boston. 
WRINGERS OF ALL KINDS REPAIRED. 
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AMES PLOW COMPANY 
MANUFACTURERS OF : 
Agricultural Implements and Machines. 
DEALERS IN 
Seeds, Fertilizers, and other requirements 
of Agriculturists and Agricultural Districts. 
Quiney Hall, Boston, 
julyé and 53 BEEKMAN ST., New York. 
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PFAFF’S LAGER BEER, 
The best known in this community, is in general use 
among intelligent classes not only as a beverage but 
as a mild and invigorating tonic, being recommended 
as such by our leading Physicians. Its purity is uni- 
versally acknowledged, and cannot be gainsaid, only 
selected Barley, Malt and Hops being employed in its 
manufacture. It is strongly urged as a relief for 








‘ASM. YMcPHAIL &1]CO.,] “SS 
PIANO-FORTE MANUFACTURERS, 
385 WASHINGTON STREET, BOsTON. 

Fifteen years’ proprietorship and thirty years’ expée- 
rience as a practical manufacturer, Warrants the state- 
dyspepsia. For the benefit of families and persons | ment that every customer will be satisfied. Prices re- 
living at a distance it is put up in bottles and securely | duced. Pianos toletor sold oninstallments. 3mje29 
packed. Jt is a@ genuine, healthful und palatable | ——~— ~~ seas Sarai Ste a 

AGER BEER. . i e 2 . : sree ee 
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. 8 j Well-known Article, 
37 MILK STREET. EXTRACT OF RYE 
AARNE AMR ELS NE TSS. OCT ) 
JOHN L STEVENSON is. without doubt, the very best article that can be 
' j used to strengthen the system when debilitated by 
Pulmonary Complaints, or weakened by disease ot 
wny kind. 


Bottled by the Proprietors, and sold all over the 
Union to GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, &c. 


JAMES DINGLEY & CO,, 


99 Washington Street. 
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_ Wholesale Dealer and Jobber in Pure Imported and 


Native 
WINES AND LIQUORS, 


FINE BOURBON AND RYE WHISKEYS, ENG 
LISH AND SCOTCH ALES, LONDON POKTER, 
CALIFORNIA WINES AND BRANDIES, &c. 


NO. 2 FANEUIL HALL SQUARE, 
tf 


mayI8 BOSTON. 
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VOSE & SONS’ 


PIANO-FORTES 


—ARE THE— 
PUREST IN TONE, 
THE MOST ELEGANTLY FINISHED, 
THE MOST POWERFUL, 
THE MOST DURABLH, 


And will stand in tune longer than any other. Pur- 
chasers are particularly invited to call and examine. 

Will sell at the lowest prices for cash, also on the 
instalment plan, payable monthly. Every pianoforte 
made by us is fully warranted. 


VOSE & SONS, 


506 Washington Street, Boston. 
JasS. W. VOSE, IRVING B. VOSE, WILLARD A. VOSE. 
may25 


LILY OF THE VALLEY, 


AT THE FLORAL PLACE GREENHOUSES, 


679 Washington Street, 


WM. DOOGUE, 


PROPRIETOR. 
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FAIRBANKS’ SCALES. 


THE STANDARD. 


THESE CELEBRATED SCALES iiot only contin’ 
ue to hold their PRE-EMINENCE 50 long acknowl- 
edged, but are constantly gaining in the HIGH ESs- 
TIMATION in which they have always been held by 
the CORRECTNESS of their PRINCIPLE, the AC- 
CURACY of their ADJUSTMENT, the STERLING 
ae QUALITY of their MATERIALS, the DURABILITY 

oe of every oe the long experience of the manufac- 
—~ turers and the improvements which are constant] 
BONDS. being made by them, the FULLESS and RELIA- 
— BILITY of their WARRANT, the REASONABLE 
PRICES at which they are SOLD. 


FAIRBANKS, BROWN & CO., 


118 Milk Street, Boston. 
FAIRBANKS & CO., 
311 Broadway, New York, 





TEN PER CENT. INTEREST, 


ILLINOIS TOWN BONDS, 


Principal and Interest collected by the STATE 
TREASURER in New York City. 


—ALSO— 
. School-House 10 Per Cent. Bonds, 
Provided for by State Taxation. 
—ALSO— 


BURLINGTON, CEDAR RAPIDS AND MIN- 
NESOTA R. R. 


7 Per Cent. Gold Bonds, 


te mae REAL ESTATE, 


a No. 11 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


M. BOLLES & 60,, ee is 
BANKERS, WILLIAM TUFTS, 
rai 90 State Street. r: No. 737 WASHINGTON STREET, 
ho ee —- (Corner of INDIANA PLACE), 
CATERS, on the shortest notice and at reasonable 
rates, for 


PUBLIC OR PRIVATE PARTIES, 


large or small. Every requisite furnished from Table 
to Dessert, with experienced waiters to atvend. 
WEDDING CAKE 

supplied, of the richest quality, got up in handsome 
style. 
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“REAL ESTATE. 


S. P. TOLMAN & E, A, HUNTING, 


Improvers, Valuers, and General Agent 
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ARTISTIC PAINTING. 


CHRISTOPHER NEEDHAM, 


Fresco Painter, 

In Encaustic, Oiland Distemper Colors. Also, House 
and Sign Painter, Imitator of Wood and Marble. 
Rooms 608 Washington Street, Boston. 


(RESIDENCE, WEST NEWTON, Mass.) 
Superior Ice-Creams, Cake and Confection- 


Mr. N. is prepared to design and execute every de- | ery, of all sorts. may4 


scription of wall and ceiling decoration tor churches, oe . — 
DRUGS, PAINTS, ETC. 


public buildings, private residences. halls, hotels, ete. 

Gilding and Embossing on Glass. Every description | ——>—— ——--— Pearce =3 Emcee ore 
of wood finished in wax and oil filling, and in varnish e HARLES RICHARDSON & 
or French polish. 3m july6 ) DEALERS IN 
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INDIA RUBBER GOODS. 


BOSTON ELASTIC FABRIC CO., No.6] Broad, cor. Milk Street, Boston, 


OFFICE NO. 95 DEVONSHIRE STREET : : 
co eg een . ‘ CLOTHING, ETC. 
MANUFACTURERS OF : Aone eee Te 
Rubber Belting, Rubber Hose, B EARD, MOULTON ¢¢@Q.. 
Rubber Packing, &c. — 
MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


Railway Belts, for Cotton Mills. 
MEN’S ANID BOYS’ CLOTHING, 


DRUGS, PAINST, OILS, VARNISHES, JAPANS, & 
IMPORTERS OF 
GERMAN WINDOW GLASS. 
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Endless Belts, of any required dimensions. Kyract 
length guaranteed. Perfectly Spliced. 
&’a@ These Belts are all pe yared under McCBUR- 
NEY’S PATENT STRETCHING PROCESS, and will 
be found superior to any in the market, 

CHAS. MCBURNEY, President. 
RANDOLPH M. CLARK, Treasurer. 3m augld 


107 Summer Street (Opposite Devonshire), 
Boston. 


A.W. BEARD. ©. C. Mourron, 
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| Seemed HARDING & RICHARDSON, 
CLOTHING AT WHOLESALE, 
152 Devonshire Street, Boston. 
J. WH. FREELAND, 
L. L. HAKDING, 


OLIVER RICHARDSON, 
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NEW ENGLAND 
MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
No. 39 State Street, 

BOSTON. 
ACCUMULATED FUND JAN. 1, 1568, 


$9,000,000 THITTEN, BURDETT 6 

: oN, , , YO 

SURPLUS TO BE DISTRIBUTED TO MEMBERS. W eee ioe Bed AND JOBY.ERS baa 
MEN A? YS’ CLOTHIN 

$490,000, tie ate 


79 Franklin and 130 Devonshire Street, Boston 
to be allowed in settlement of notes or accredited in| C. V. WHITTEN, : 
payment of premium where parties have paid all cash. H. 5. BURDITT, 

Distributions Annually. 
ALL POLICIES NON-FORFEITABLE under the laws 
of Massachusetts (See Statute of April 10, 1561), to the 
extent of their value. 
The following Table will show the time that a Life 
Policy, issued by this Company, will continue in 
force aftcr the annual cash payment of premium has 
ceased, no other condition of the policy being vio 
lated. Only four different ages, and seven payments 
are given; but they will suffice to show the practica 
working of the law referred to above. 
PAYMENTS IN CASH. 


WINSLOW HERRICK 
SILAS W. LOOMIS, : 


F. H. Win 
JOHN HAMILTON. wae 6m 
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INSURANCE. 

( UINCY MUTUAL FIRE 
COMPANY. 


CASH FUND OVER $168,000. 
INSURES 

Dwelling Houses, 

Hiousehold Furniture,, 

Store Buildings, 
Churches, 
Farm Pror 

And all risks of the safer class of haz- reyes 

ing 5 per cent. Cividend on all exp’, rn an as pay 

“ml Me cent. on annual risks, "8 years’ risks, 

All losses promptly adjusted ; 

ae This Company has pale. wen He 000 im } 

and over $300.000 in divider as cince comm, a 

of business, fifteen yearr av,’ or 

ISRAEL, W MUNROE, President. 


CHARLY”. - ; 
HOME OFFICE Gash MEAND. Seomtary. 


BOSTON OF F'CE: No. 12 Brazer’s Buik 
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1 Payment. 
2 Payments, 
3 Payments. 
4 Payments. 
5 Payments. 
6 Payments. 
| 7 Payments. 
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J. L. FAIRBANKS & CO., 


STATIONERS, 


Aceount Beok Manufacturers, importers and 
dealers in Nete and Letter Papers, Envelopes, 
&e., &c. 
133 Washington Street, 
_ BOSTON. 
J. L. FAIRBANKS, H, G. TUCKER. 
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Cash Assets Exceeding $637,000, 


continue to insure against hazards by fi Me 

. » —_ . e Me re, on < 
CHANDISE, FURNITURE and other property ; alse ~ 
BUILDINGS, for one or five years, not exceeding ” 
$20,000 


year, and has at risk on one risk; also, insures Dwellings aud first-class 
stores » at their office, N 
rats eir office, No. 1 Old State 


House, 
$68,000,000. sd DIRECTORS: 


For pamphlets or circulars giving detaila of the prong A. Whitney 
Company’s operations, address either the President | Silas Peirce. John Jeffries, Jr., Jacob Slee 
or Secretary. BENJ. F. STEVENS, President, | }\be"t Bowker, A- A. Wellington, Paul Adams, 
JOSEPH M. GIBBENS, Secretary. ¢ 

Wa. W. MoRLaxp, M.D., Medical Examiner. 


W. WRIGHT, Actuary. 


Policies issued to the amount of 
$20,000, 


on a single life, on the LIFE or ENDOWMENT plan. 
This Company is now entering upon its twenty-fifth 


Sampson . \. i 
Cc. a4 Parker, Franklin Haven, Same ps 
Ben). E. Bates,’ Kara ©. Cr wadisom L. Clarke, 
KE. E. PaTRipes, Secretary, meen 
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